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FOREWORD 


HE invitation to supply the Foreword to this 
book comes to me as an honour, appreciated all 
the more because I owe it to the part some of my 
colleagues have taken, not only in formulating the 
suggestions here set forth, but also in the experiments, 
enquiries, and discussions upon which those suggestions 
are based. e 
Dr. Field and Dr. Oliver remark that every teacher 
is necessarily something of a psychologist. ‘That has 
doubtless been said before; but what is new in 
English education is the complementary assumption 
that the teachers in a large educational area can 
appreciate and make valuable use of methods which 
have sprung from the modern attempt to convert 
psychology from a vague mass of opinions into a real 
science. ‘The far-reaching changes in our educational 
system which are now in progress have made. the 
problem of assessing the ability, the character, and 
educational progress of children one of extreme 
importance ; and I take the liberty of saying that the 
teachers of Wiltshire and those who are guiding and 
advising them in this matter have set their hands to a 
task of national significance. 
The teachers who follow the suggestions of this 
book will no doubt gain their reward in the interest 


"their new activities will impart to the sometimes rather 


dusty routine of the school week; but they will be 
entitled to further satisfaction in the well-founded 
belief that their records and analyses, faithfully 
carried out, will give essential guidance in the great 
and difficult task of adjusting the educational oppor- 
tunities of children of all types to their gifts and needs. 


T. Percy NUNN. 


Particnlars of the Record Cards for use in associ- 
ation with this scheme are given on page 123. 
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INTRODUCTION 


iG is a fundamental principle of our belief in democracy that 
the authority for communal adjustment resides within the 
community: itself and should not be imposed upon it from 
without. The touchstone of the validity of any changes that 
are introduced in our social system is not merely their free 
acceptance by the body corporate, but the measure in which 
they are associated with its organic growth. Belief in demo- 
cracy is, in a sense, the belief that all true growth is organic ; 
that is to say, it must pervade the social organism, springing 
from the life within; it must not be predetermined, nor 
designed according to.a plan conceived for any extraneous 
purpose, but arise spontaneously within the consciousness of 
individual members of the social group. For this reason, the 
strength and the stability of communal life in England has been 
to a great extent the outcome of the respect shown for values of 
human personality, and has been aided, rather than impeded, 
by the degree of liberty granted to the individual. 

These, or similar, assumptions underlie a large measure of 
educational practice in England to-day. It is perhaps not un- 
reasonable to link with them another, namely, that the aim of 
character training, the major characteristic of English education, 
could not have been developed, and could not continue to be 
effective, in any but a democratic society. The essence of 
what we hold to be good in education in this country is rooted 
in our belief in democracy. It is rooted also in our religious 
tradition, of which that belief may be said to form a part, and 
which in turn has been moulded by the evolution of democratic 
forms. Even the shortcomings of our educational system, such 
as dual control,'are democratic in their purpose. It is right 
that the needs of the schools should be judged in relation to 
other social needs, and should rest for their fulfilment upon the 
decision of the community itself, whose vitality depends on, and 
is drawn from, the freedom allowed to the individuals and 
smaller groups composing it. For a like reason, that same 
freedom is granted to the schools themselves and to the smaller 
communities which they serve. So in England, in a degree 
achieved nowhere else in the world, the whole organ of educa- 
tion is imbued with a creative strength, that is the more power- 
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ful because it derives freely from that mainspring of educational 
activity, which is the individual school. : 

Now there is a parallel to this within the school itself—for the 
conception underlying school practice may be democratic or it 
may beautocratic. We may regard the organisation and curri- 
culum as something to which the child must conform, or we 
may regard them, not as ends in themselves, but as the means 
by which we benefit the individual child. There ris a funda- 
mental difference between these two conceptions. It is true 
that the child in school, because he is not yet a mature being, 
has no fully fledged “ rights," and it would be absurd for the 
School to allow itself to be guided mainly by his views about his 
own welfare. But it has not been unknown in the past that 
schools have totally disregarded the individual needs of children. 

It was thought good enough that schools in general should 
provide such and such forms of instruction for children in 
general. That is undemocratic, not because the child is not 
consulted but because in a society that draws its strength from 
individual opinion and from the exercise of individual free will 
it makes no provision for the development of the individual 
as an individual. The whole trend of modern education is in 
the opposite sense. Instead of determining in advance, and 
for non-educational reasons, what all children should be taught 
and should become, the modern educator, by patiently observ- 
ing the child, by attempting to understand his motives, his 
interests, his powers, and his weaknesses, and by supplying the 
right opportunities for development at the right moment, fos- 
ters a growth of character in the child that is more vigorous 


because it is more individual and natural, and more healthy 
because it is more free, 


We con- 


ceive that each school has two functions. The first of these is 


the development of the 
community, 
foundation of this 18 religi 


urriculum followed by 
methods of approach to 
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the child, and in all his human contacts and individual activ- 
ities. Neither of these functions, or aims, should stand in the 
way of the other ; rather, they should assist one another, since 
they are complementary. The communal life of a society is 
more rich if the individuals contributing to it have free play, 
in other directions, for their individuality ; and the characters 
of the individuals themselves are richer and stronger if they 
play their.full part as members of a vigorous community. 
There are no other aims within the school that are not sub- 
sidiary to these—the development of communal vitality on the 
one hand and of individual character on the other ; and the 
purpose of no school is complete unless it provides adequately 
and in balanced proportions for both, and unless it secures 
their organic correlation. 

Now it is clear that where the aim of the school is the develop- 
ment of the community life, the activities of the child should be 
group activities in which the separate needs of each agent of the 
community, that is, of each individual, are subordinated to the 
vitality and welfare of the whole. But where the aim is the 
development of individual. character, include though it must 
the development of social qualities, the choice of activities 
should be determined by indiyidual needs which are, theoretic- 
ally at least, all different. Ideally, therefore, it should be 
possible to plan the training of each child on separate individual 
lines. This can hardly be attained at present, but it is the goal 
towards which we are moving. This does not mean that a 
child is to have just what interests him and what he is “© good 
at. It means that he is to have what is “good for him,” 
including difficulties, hardships, and punishments if necessary; 
but the difficulties, the hardships, and the punishments must 
be planned for his individual needs and not for the monastic 
susceptibilities of the master, nor must they occur haphazard 
or as the result of prejudice or bad organisation. The science 
of education, which is in its infancy, consists in finding out 
what the child needs at each stage of its character development ; 
the technique of education consists in supplying that need. 

Hitherto, in elementary schools, the principal factors governing 
a school's curriculum, and the efforts of the staff in putting that 
curriculum into effect, have been the recurrent visits of inspec- 
tion by officials of the Board of Education or of the Local 
Authority. Weare far from the days of “ payment by results ” 
—the visit of an Inspector these days is often a model of 
enlightenment and discretion—but the system, which was a 
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monument of distrust, still casts its shadow in our path. То 
Some extent even to-day, the constraint on the teacher to 
justify himself, and his salary, in the еуез of external authority 
is still the dominant factor influencing the content and the 
manner of his teaching and, therefore, his approach to the 
child. This is one of the great obstacles in the way of true 
education. : 

If the purpose of that part of education which consists in the 
instruction, academic or practical, given in the school is to 
train the character of the individual child—and no other aim, 
in common sense, can be conceived in a democratic society— 
then it is out of place that any great importance should be 
attached to the attainments of the school as a whole or of the 
class as a whole. There is no meaning in this mass instruction 
and in these mass results, except as a convenience for testing 
the skill and the perseverance of the teacher. The object of 
education is not that the teacher should justify himself but that 
he should teach the children. К 

What is needed is a gradual, yet fundamental, re-orientation of 
the work of the schools. It does not mean that there will be a 
sudden revolution in the content of the work done, but it does 
mean that there must be a change in values, in methods, and in 
organisation. The object of school practice should no longer 
be to train a class to perform like a troupe of acrobats, but to 
provide the maximum variety of stimuli and of guidance, to be 
used in a scientific yet common-sense way, in order to release 
the faculties, to train the mind and to harden, yet enrich, the 
character of each individual child. It is this, and nothing less 
than this, that the scheme of pupils’ records, which is outlined 
in this book, endeavours to facilitate. 

The scheme, it should be em 
stage. It will have to advance much further, both in the direc- 
tion of more simplified record 
skilled treatment. The techn 
But the results, which are alre 
will soon justify the labour. 
resistance ” in the child's cha. 
much teaching under the pre 
incurable. Habits of inatténti 


ies are common, not only to ab- 
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ren between the ages of five and eight have been influenced to 
a very large extent by material used in schools or classes for 
defectives. We have now reached the stage where not only the 
training of very young children but also that of older children 
should give effect to principles that, while they happen to emerge 
from the study of abnormal cases, apply equally to normal ones 
and are fundamental to the educational process itself. 

This does not mean that we should abandon methods that have 
been successfully used with normal children and that are 
applicable to normal children only, but that we should also 
consider what is applicable to normal children of the methods 
that have been used with such striking success in the treatment 
of abnormal, difficult, ог“ problem ” children ; for every child, 
during one phase or other of his development, is a “ problem ” 
child. Itdoes not mean that we should cease to handle healthy, 
vigorous children in a healthy, vigorous way, but it does mean 
that we can no longer afford to ignore the body of knowledge 
that has been gained by experienced observers working in 
intimate contact with personalities that, in spite of presenting 
special features, are in their fundamental tendencies akin to 
ordinary human beings and do not constitute a species apart. 
'The value of the work of these observers may readily be 
judged on a visit to some of the institutes and clinics that deal 
with such cases. The school is not a clinic, but it is, par 
excellence, a place of preventive treatment, and, in dealing with 
the minds and characters of children, it can, and should, learn 
from the psychologist, just as in dealing with their bodies it 
should learn from the doctor. р 

It should be clearly understood also that the object of the 
scheme is not to “ nurse” defects at the expense of normal 
qualities, nor to substitute an illusory self-satisfaction in the 
child for sound and hard-won achievement. Its purpose is to 
make the normal child more normal and healthy and, by elim- 
inating wastage, to increase his output and raise his standard of 
attainment. There is abundant evidence that, where such 
methods have been used, these results have been achieved. 
That higher standard, however, must not be sought and judged 
by mass methods. It is the real, and therefore individual, 
progress of the child that matters, not the artificial display of 
knowledge by the school as a whole or the class as a whole. 
In other words, by applying a process that is empirical and 
practical, the object, not of less, but of greater efficiency in the 
school is sought and won. 


M 
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It will now be asked : how far can.these aims be achieved in 
practice ? How is it possible, in a school with classes of forty 
and fifty children, to provide different treatment, different 
Subjects, different opportunities for each individual child ? 
Indeed, large classes are a most serious obstacle to modern 
methods of education, as is lack of space. But in classes of 
forty or thereabouts, under good guidance, the work need not 
be confined to general class teaching, but may also, be planned 
on the system of small groups and of individual assignments, 
This is no argument in defence of the present state of affairs ; 
no school can give a really sound education where the units of 
teaching are so unwieldy. Nevertheless, further progress is 
possible even under existing conditions. For example, the 
possibilities, in modified form, of the much-abused Dalton 
plan have not yet been adequately explored in most schools, 
There is nothing new in individual methods ; even in public 
schools, in the higher forms, they have been in use for half a 
century or more. Large classes of infants are taught by 
individual methods, each child working on the apparatus as- 
signed to him. Why should not the process be continued in 
the junior and in the senior school ? 

It is true that there may always be a tendency for the scope of 
individual training to be restricted during the period when it is 
necessary to concentrate on making children sure of their 
fundamental skills, the easiest method of teaching which, where 
the numbers of children are large, is by class regimentation. 
The desirability, however, of these skills being taught at as 
early an age as is usual nowadays in public elementary schools, 
has lately been called into question. The whole problem of 
relating the necessary training in the three R’s to the character- 
development of the child in its early phases and, in particular, 
to the handling of the child during the critical periods of 
physiological and psychological change that occur between the 
ages of four and nine, needs fuller investigation. One of the 
results of such an enquiry might well be to free the infants’ 
school from its subordination to the requirements of the junior 
school curriculum, and the junior school, in its turn, from its 
dependence on the academic needs of secondary schools. Our 
whole educational system suffers from a kind of hierarchical 
rigidity which may never be entirely eliminated, but certainly 
ought to be modified. 

Mainly on account of this, the technique which has been 
developed, with such admirable results, in the modern infants’ 
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school has never yet been worked out systematically for children 
between the ages of eight and fifteen. One of the essentials 
that are lacking is planned material. Naturally, our demo- 
cratic tradition has been an obstacle here, since it has discour- 
aged planning of any kind, and also because it has fostered in 
the teacher an unconscious, and quite guiltless, sense of owner- 
ship over the methods and materials that he himself has 
collected, and so has encouraged him to preserve them for his 
own use instead of placing them at the disposal of the com- 
munity. It is not suggested that he should lose his freedom of 
action in this respect or that his individuality should be sub- 
merged. Far from it; the medical practitioner does not 
suffer this loss by studying and making use of methods of 
treatment based on the experience and accumulated knowledge 
of his profession as a whole. The teacher’s position, in the 
therapeutics of modern scientific education, is exactly similar. 
Admittedly, his principal concern is to foster growth, rather 
than to check disease, but in the true science of education these 
objectives are the same. Education after all, in its function of 
individual character-training, is mainly a process of diagnosis 
and treatment ; only, the diagnosis is just as much a diagnosis 
of what is good as a diagnosis of what is bad, What is lacking 
is the material that should be at the disposal of the educator ; 
schemes of work differentiated according to recognised psycho- 
logical data, activities planned for individual needs, methods of 
dealing with good and bad character-tendencies and, above 
all, case-knowledge of all kinds. : 

. The beginning of an attempt to supply such a need is contained 
in the pupil's record card. It is necessary to emphasise once 
again that it is only a beginning. The scheme has yet to grow ; 
it has to become at once more simple and more complex. Nor 
is it likely, or even desirable, that its development should be 
rapid. Any sudden change in the direction of more scientific 
methods is likely to bring about a wrong attitude on the part of 
the teacher and to dehumanise his contact with the child. The 
last thing to be wished for is that children should be treated as 
Specimens. A gradual development of such methods, on the 
other hand, should lead to an intensification of human sympathy 
and understanding. The modern technique of education has 
little in common with any form of quantitative analysis and is 
antithetical to rigid formule. It relies essentially on intuitive 
judgment in the teacher and makes as great a call upon his art 
as upon his science ; the art that it demands, however, must be 
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exercised for the benefit, not of his own self-expression as an 
artist, but of the child's self-expression as a human being. 

The record card now published is the result of considerable 
experiment by the Teachers’ Advisory Committee of the 
Wiltshire Education Committee. Having decided to work out 
a scheme of pupils' records, the Committee, in 1934, applied 
to the University of London Institute of Education for expert 
assistance. "With the support of Sir Percy Nunn; Director of 
the Institute, this was generously given, and Professor H. R. 
Hamley and Dr. H. E. Field, of the Department of Research, 
have since then been intimately associated with the scheme and, 
in collaboration with Dr. В. А. C. Oliver, who at that time was 
Assistant Education Officer under the Wiltshire Education 
Committee, have acted as expert advisers, particularly on the 
psychological side. "With their help a preliminary pupil's 
record form was drawn up and was used in the first instance 
for nearly nine hundred pupils at eight selected elementary 
schools of different types. Ву means of discussions, group and 
individual, and the study of literature both published and 
specially written, the teachers worked out methods of making 
and using the records. A programme of testing by both group 
and individual tests was carried through. А special form for 
use in infants' schools and classes was drawn up in consultation 
with Dr. Susan Isaacs, Head of the Department of Child 
Development in the Institute of Education, who also wrote 
notes on the study and education of young children. 

The working of the scheme was kept under close observation 
and at the end of the first school year it was reviewed, all the 
teachers who had been concerned being asked to submit reports 
on their experience of its working. From the review and the 
reports certain important conclusions emerged. In the first 
place, it was clear that teachers had already found the records 
of definite value and promise. Such phrases as the following 
occur in the reports : 


“ The process clarifies and balances the teacher's 
careful observation, and thereby awakens a 
sympathetic attitude to the individual child. . . 

“The child, for his part, comes to feel that 
cerned with his personal welfare, and often res 


judgment, compels a more 
more critical and a more 


the teacher is specially con- 
ponds to this with alacrity,” 
Secondly, it was obvious that the amount of work and time 
that had been freely expended in giving the scheme a thorough 
trial would require to be considerably reduced in any scheme 
which was to come into more general use in the schools. The 


original record form had purposely been made very compre- 
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hensive. As a result of experience in its use, it was found 
possible considerably to reduce the length of the form by re- 
arrangement and by combining under one heading items that 
had a good deal in common. It was also decided to reduce the 
use of performance tests of intelligence, reserving them mainly 
for cases where the results of group tests seemed to be open to 
question. The revised methods were tested in an increased 
number of schools, namely, the original eight and five others. 
At the end of the second year further adjustments of the 
Scheme, mostly of a minor character, were found to be required 
and were accordingly made. It will be seen therefore that the 
record system suggested in this book has been carefully tried 
out under school conditions, and it is on the strength of this 
practical experience that it has been published, so that it, may 
havea wider trial and be further improved. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion drawn from this ex- 
perience was that greater emphasis had to be laid on the 
dynamic as contrasted with the descriptive function of the 
record. ‘There was a tendency at first to use the record card to 
describe each pupil's abilities, interests, personality and so on 
with thoroughness and care, but to stop short of interpretation 
and remedial action. Insufficient attention was given to weigh- 
ing the significance of the facts recorded, to interpreting them 
in terms of the pupil’s special needs, and to devising ways of 
meeting such needs where they were judged to exist. The 
form of the record itself was partly responsible for this ten- 
dency. Too many of the characteristics of the child were 
included under such headings as temperament and intellectual 
qualities, where we tend to think of nature rather than nurture 
as the main determining influence. In the revised form greater 
prominence is given to the section on attainments, where the 
responsibility of the school is definitely stressed. Thus, in- 
stead of a teacher being asked to assess a child’s “ thorough- 
ness ” or his “ sociability,” he is asked to assess the child’s 

, attainments in “ effective habits and methods of work " or in 
“ social adjustment." Further, a card headed “ Measures 
Taken " is now included in the record form. On it the 
teacher is asked to set down his own interpretation of the facts 
and opinions recorded, in terms of the special requirements of 
the pupil over and above those which are common to all the 
children in the class, and to keep a record of any adaptations he 
may make in the work or play of the school in an endeavour to 
meet the peculiar needs of the child. It is this part of the 
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record scheme that appears to call for still further elaboration 
during the next stages of development. } 

The keeping of individual records of children is а practice that 
for many years has been widely recognised as desirable, indeed 
necessary. In the past, however, these records have been for the 
most part compiled without the aid of any special knowledge of 
experimental child psychology. The records have been used 
for purposes of transfer from class to class, or from school to 
School; they have also been used as a means of improving 
vocational selection. But their main function cannot be said 
to have been what is the principal intention of the records 
described in this book, namely to serve as an instrument of 
scientific observation for aiding the right selection of educa- 
tional methods to meet the needs of individual children during 
various phases of their development. 

The aim. being thus defined, the more obvious criticisms, to 
which any careful system of recording is subject, may be fore- 
stalled. In the first place, the record is not an end in itself ; 
it is an instrument, nothing more. In the second place, it 
cannot be seriously misused, since the method of using it is 
experimental, and if any special measures that are taken are 
unsuccessful, they are discontinued. "The very purpose of the 
record is to serve as a check against wrong diagnosis and wrong 
treatment. Thirdly, the record, far from being a final assess- 
ment of a pupil's worth or ability or character qualities, is in 
practice merely tentative, is never conclusive, and does not 
attempt to be complete. Last, and 


"Though the most we can ever hope 
of a child's personality, the recor 


CHAPTER ONE 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE USE OF THE 
.CUMULATIVE RECORD 


I. THE PLAGE or PUPILS?’ RECORDS IN EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The Purpose of Record-keeping 


Е teacher necessarily keeps some records of his pupils. 
In many schools, however, little is attempted beyond a 
summary of examination results. Because of the many other 
demands on his time the teacher sometimes regards all kinds of 
clerical work, including record-keeping, as necessary evils. 
Before offering any suggestions on the making 'and use of 
pupils’ records it is therefore desirable to explain what a pupil's 
record, as here envisaged, is and what useful part it can play 
in education. i 

The pupil’s record is essentially an instrument for directing a 
substantial part of the work of the school upon the individual 
child. An increased emphasis on the child is characteristic of 
education to-day. The importance of understanding the 
individual and of adapting school organisation and teaching 
methods as far as possible to his needs is widely recognised. 
Every teacher is necessarily something of a psychologist and 
the study of the child in a systematic way has been greatly 
facilitated by recent advances in psychology. The present 
pupils’ record scheme attempts to bring both the experience of 
teachers and the knowledge of modern psychology to bear 
upon the systematic study and education of the chide 

It is the elements of system and comprehensiveness which the 
Pupil's record card is intended to assist. As has been said, 
every good teacher studies his pupils and tries to base what- 
ever individual treatment circumstances permit upon the result 
of his observations. In the absence of a well-thought-out 
record form, however, such observations are often somewhat 
haphazard. Moreover, it is perhaps the exception rather than 
the rule to record the results, and the teacher's conclusions 
therefore tend to remain as possibly somewhat vague impres- 
sions in his'own mind. However clear the impressions they 


are impermanent unless they are recorded, and hence үе 18 
often no provision for passing on valuable information about 


E.G.—2 17 
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the child to the next person who is to be responsible for his 
education. When many important aspects of the child’s educa- 
tional history are thus lost, it is almost impossible to preserve a 
due continuity in guiding his development. 


The Main Requirements of a Pupil’s Record 
Systematic Observation 
There is a growing body of opinion among educatjonists, both 
in this country and abroad, that the keeping of a cumulative 
record of the development of each child leads to a_type of 
education which is better planned and more adapted to indivi- 
dual needs. The first requirement in a record of this kind is 
that it should be based on systematic observation. It is there- 
fore necessary to decide what we require to know about each 
child if we are to base education on his needs. There must 
inevitably be some difference of opinion about what are the 
most important things to know, but the experience of teachers 
and the results of psychological studies point clearly to the 
main outlines of the record. There will be a general agree- 
ment that a record must contain information about the pupil’s 
home circumstances, his physical condition, his general intelli- 
gence and special abilities, his temperament and personality, 
his interests, and his school attainments in a wide sense which 
does not confine these to proficiency in the school subjects. 


Uniform Recording 
The second re 
of the observations and en 


The record made by one teacher will be unintelligible to an- 
other unless they are attaching 


and marks used in the record, 


Cumulative Recording 

The third requirement in a pupil’s record is that it should be 
cumulative. The child’s development is continuous. It is 
never possible to describe an individual once and for all. Educa- 


tion must keep pace with his changing tendencies and needs, 
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and hence the record must do so too. The child can be under- 
Stood at any stage only in the light of his previous history. If 
this is not on record, the efforts of different teachers and differ- 

- ent schools will be unco-ordinated and judgments as to the 
child's possibilities will be made on an inadequate basis. 

In our care to make systematic cumulative records, we must 
never forget that records are not an end in themselves. 'Тһеу 
will scarcely justify the effort spent in compiling them unless 
they form the basis for educational guidance. They are useful 
if they help teachers to study their pupils with understanding 
and to guide them with wisdom. 


The Uses of Pupils’ Records 


As has been stated, the main function of pupils’ records is to 
further the study of the individual child with a view to adapting 
the work of the school more closely to his particular needs. 
The making and using of these records are found to have a 
pervasive influence on the whole work of the school. In addi- 
tion to the general orientation of school work which they tend 
to bring about, pupils' records are useful in a number of more 
Specific ways, among which the following suggest themselves. 


Co-operation between the School and the Home 


The use of pupils’ records. tends to bring about closer co- 
Operation between the school and the home. On the one 
hand, the completion of the record demands some enquiry into 
the home circumstances of each child. This not only requires 
the teacher to establish whatever direct contact with the parents 
he can, but also tends to make him seek the help of the school 
enquiry officer, the school or district nurse, and others, in 
supplementing his own information. On the other hand, too, 
the record serves as a basis for giving the parents information 
about the child's educational progress. "The record itself will 
Not normally be shown to the parents, since it may contain 
Opinions many of which the school will wish to treat as con- 
fidential, but the record will serve as the basis of a report to the 
parents which may contain information beyond that supplied 
by the usual rather bald report on school progress. The 
report to the parents may in this way become a means of getting 
them to co-operate with the school in matters which are 
beyond the province of the school itself, such as the hours of 
rest, the pursuit of leisure activities, and the emotional relation- 


ships of the family. 
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Co-operation between the School and the Medical Service 


A properly planned pupil'srecordalso encourages co-operation 
between the school and the medical service. Such a record 
takes account of the child as a whole, body as well as mind. 
The report on the child's physical condition is brought into the 
closest relation with information about his home circumstances, 
his intellectual capacity, his attainments and his mental health, 
and the findings of the teacher and the medical ófficer throw 
mutual light on one another. 


Value on Transfer of Children 


Records are obviously useful when a pupil is transferred from 
teacher to teacher or from school to school. The information 
gathered by one teacher can be placed at the disposal of 
another. Each teacher is not required to begin all over again 
the search for vitally important information about the pupil’s 
home, his health, his attainments and the like. Thus much 
time is saved and the continuity of the child’s education is 
maintained. Teachers will, however, readily recognise a pos- 
sible source of danger here. The record will contain opinions 
as well as facts. Opinions are never final, and are influenced 
by the particular point of view of the individual who forms 
them. The child is never fully known to anyone. Further, 
he reacts differently to different people. In matters of im- 
pression, therefore, the wise teacher will never be content to 
accept the opinion of someone else. He will embark anew on 
the exploration of the child’s nature, and will endeavour to 
form his own judgment as to the child's needs and ways of 
meeting them. He will continually remind himself of the 
tendency for his judgment to be affected by his prejudices, and 
will accordingly cultivate a certain objectivity of approach. Asa 
further safeguard, he will submit his own impressions to com- 
parison with those of other teachers. Тһе cumulative record 
of the insight of a succession of teachers should gradually form 
a fuller and more balanced picture of the child, and thus 
provide a sounder basis for enlightened education. 


Value as Supplement to Examinations 


There is a widespread and growing discontent with examina- 
tions as a preponderating factor in educational selection and 
guidance. The influence exercised by examinations in deter- 
mining the future of children and young people at crucial 
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points in their careers is enormous ; yet the experience of 
teachers and the results of research alike have somewhat shaken 
our faith in their efficacy by themselves. "The solution of the 
difficulty has not been found, and will be found only after much 
experiment and research. There is, however, a growing con- 
viction among teachers, administrators, psychologists, and others 
that whatever the solution, a big part must be played in it by 
cumulative records of the pupils, It is becoming more gener- 
ally recognised that the people who have as a rule had the best 
chance of assessing the abilities and promise of the pupil are the 
teachers who have been in contact with him over a period of 
years. This direct contact with the child in circumstances 
favourable to the revealing of mental capacity has built up a 
fund of knowledge about each child upon which it would be 
foolish not to draw. If this knowledge has been systematically 
gleaned and objectively recorded over a period of years by 
means of a cumulative pupil's record, the result should, it is 
felt, be an indispensable supplement to the necessary examina- 
tions. Recent thought seems to be moving to this conclusion. 
Two publications which have appeared while the present 
pupils! record has been under experiment may be cited. 
The authors of The Examination Tangle and the Way Out * 
reach.the conclusion that the way out is via the cumulative 
record.card, and support this conclusion with quotations from 
Professor Cyril Burt and Education in Kent, a report published 
by the Kent Education Committee, which may be re- 
peated here : “ Could not the aims of the examination be more 
successfully achieved, and some of its ill-consequences avoided, 
if teachers were trained to observe and report on their pupils 
along comparable lines, and if these reports could be equated 
and more fully trusted?” “ The utility of the Record Card 
will be greatly extended when it is possible to make more use of 
it in deciding the courses of post primaty education most suited 
to a child's needs. It seems reasonable to suppose that, ulti- 
mately, a scientific, objective, and normative record of a child's 
school career extending over many years will come to be 
recognised as a safer guide in this than a one-day examination, 
however skilfully conducted.” The way in which cumulative 
records can be used for this purpose must still be the subject of 
experiment, but there can be no doubt that some form of cumu- 
lative record must inevitably come to play an important part 
in conjunction with examinations in the selection of children 
1 Edited by,Wyatt Rawson, New Education Fellowship, 1935. 
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for admission to different types of school, in the award of 
scholarships, and in other processes where examinations, with 
all their many faults, exercise too exclusive an influence. 


Value in Diagnosis and Treatment of Mi aladjustments 

A. small proportion of children are so ill-adjusted to their 
environment that it lies beyond the power of the teacher to 
understand and remedy their difficulties. The child may be 
extremely unresponsive or anti-social, or may stammer badly, 
or may be quite unable to make the progress in reading or 
number work which his general intellectual capacity would 
lead one to expect. In cases where the teacher is baffled, it is 
sometimes possible to refer to a child guidance clinic or similar 
source for help. Child guidance clinics would find a carefully 
kept cumulative record of such a pupil’s history of the greatest 
value. One of the first steps usually taken by clinics is to make 
enquiries about the history of children referred.to them. It is 
frequently difficult at that stage to collect reliable information 
about the past. Good records kept by the school throughout 
the child's school life would certainly be an invaluable aid in 
the diagnosis and treatment of children's difficulties. 


Vocational Guidance 


The pupil's record should remain useful until the end of his 
school career. Teachers are more and more being called upon 
to advise school leavers.on the choice of occupation. То do 
this wisely they must have a good knowledge of the pupil's 
home circumstances, physical condition, ability, personality and 
attainments—in short, of all the factors which appear in a good 
record. By affording a convenient means of obtaining reliable 
information on these points, the pupil's record should be a 
valuable instrument in vocational guidance. 


Further Uses of Record Cards 


This does not exhaust the possibilities of usefulness in the 
cumulative record. Others will readily occur to the teacher's 
mind. The record will, for example, tend to throw into prom- 
inence any inconsistency between the child's capacity and his 
performance in school work or play. It will reveal any pro- 
nounced tendency for the child's interests to develop in a par- 
ticular way. It will call attention to weaknesses in character or 
in social adjustment. It will show the trends in a child's 
development over a period of years. In general, the teacher 
will be kept aware, by keeping the record, of the signs of 
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particular needs in the child, and will be helped to discover and 
as far as possible to satisfy these needs in the way most appro- 
priate to the individual child. 


П. THE MAKING ОЕ THE RECORD 
(а) The Rating Scale 

Before going on to make detailed suggestions on the filling up 
of the record form, it is necessary to explain the rating scale 
which it is suggested should be used in various parts of the 
record. 

Many qualities of the individual such as “vitality "and social 
interests ” cannot be measured in any strict sense of the term 
* measured." Yet it is often desirable to form an estimate of 
an individual in respect of such variables as these, and to 
record that estimate in some defined way so that the terms 
used will mean approximately the same whoever uses them. 
The rating scale is perhaps the most satisfactory device by 
means of which this can be done. In one form or another, 
rating scales are frequently used by teachers, and the scale 
described here will be familiar to many. 

It must be emphasised that no claim is made for the qualities 
included in the record that they are distinct psychological 
entities. It is not intended to suggest that there is a “ faculty ” 
of “ vitality ” or of “ social interests." Such terms are to be 
regarded merely as a convenient means of classifying character- 
istic modes of behaviour. Some phases of the child's behavi- 
our, for example the varied expressions of vigour and energy, 
have enough in common to warrant their being grouped under 

„опе heading. The use of classification in this way need not 
imply any particular psychological theory. The group of 
qualities or activities designated by each heading will be 
described in detail later. 

A quality or group of qualities such as “ vitality " varies from 
individual to individual, so that one person may possess itina 
high degree, while in another it is almost completely lacking. 
It is therefore possible to conceive of a scale of vitality which 
could be marked out on a line like this : 


Low . Average High 
VITALITY 


This scale would obviously be capable of infinite gradation ; 
but for the practical purposes of the school it would not be 
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convenient to differentiate more than a small number of grada- 
tions, say five. ,Five degrees of vitality might be designated 
by the letters A, B, C, D, and E. The scale might then be 
marked off as follows : 


E Ed 
E EDU смо 


* VITALITY 


This would be a rough “ measuring stick” of the quality 
under consideration. 

Now it is found that when people in general are measured by a 
scale like this for qualities such as intelligence, height, and many 
other variables, most people are just average and only a few 
possess the quality in a markedly high or low degree. The 
distribution of such qualities as these among people in general 
is actually found to be something like that shown in Big: т. 


E D с B A 


Fic. 1,.— Intelligence, or Height, etc. 


From this diagram it will be seen that the де i 
Э grees of a quality 
uc A, B, C, D, or E can be defined more precisely as 
Anindividualrated A possesses the quali i i 
qualityunde d 
to a degree shared by only the highest 5 р den. qae 
SER of ү е age group and of the same sex P 
individual rated B possesses the quality under con iderati 
to a degree shared by the next 25 per cent. of people a Baral 
of the same age group and of the same sex, 
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Anindividualrated C possesses the quality under consideration 
to a degree shared by the middle 4o per cent. of people in 
general of the same age group and of the same sex. 


Anindividualrated D possessesthequality under consideration 
to a degree shared by the next 25 per cent. of people in general 
of the same age group and of the same sex. 


Anindividualrated E possesses the quality under consideration 
to a degree shared by the lowest 5 per cent. of people in general 
of the same age group and of the same sex. 


Thus 
About 1 person in 20 will be rated A; 
About т person in 4 will be rated В; 
About т person in 2 + will be rated C; 
About 1 person in 4 will be rated О; and 
About 1 person in 20 will be rated E. 

Individuals would probably be found to be distributed some- 
what in these proportions (round figures have been taken) if a 
large number of unselected people were involved. In small 
groups it would probably be found that the distribution would 
correspond to that in Fig. 1 only very roughly. And in 
selected groups of children, such as an “ A” class or a retarded 
class, the distribution, in respect of some qualities at least, 
might be very different from that given. Ina given “ A class, 
for example, all the children might be rated A, B and possibly C 
in respect of intelligence, in terms of this scale ; while in a given 
retarded class no child might be rated more than C in terms of 
the scale. А distribution approximately like that shown in 
Fig. 1 will be found only in the case of large numbers of pupils 
of the same age, not selected in any particular way for ability 
or otherwise. The percentages given are therefore merely a 
rough guide to rating, and judgments should obviously not be 
unduly influenced by a desire to conform too rigidly to such a 
distribution. 

This, then, is the rating scale which it is suggested teachers 
should make use of in the record. Where a quality is to be 
rated, a line has been provided marked off into five sections. 
These five sections represent the five degrees A, B, C, D, and 
E, approximately defined in percentage terms above. In re- 
cording the estimate made of a pupil in respect of a particular 
quality, it will probably be most clear if the teacher marks the 
line by making a small vertical stroke through the rating line 
in the section of the line which is decided upon. For example, 
if a teacher, after considering pupil X in respect of " vitality,” 
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decides that X possesses that quality in such a high degree that 
only about 5 per cent. of pupils of his age equal him, he will 
record his judgment thus : 


VITALITY 
1 
E D (еј В А 


If finer degrees of rating are desired, the mark may be made to 
the right or left of the middle of the section to indicate A (or 
one of the other letters) plus or minus ; thus a child slightly 
above the average in a quality might be rated C plus by means 
of a line towards the right end of section C. Alternatively, a 
plus or minus sign may be added after the appropriate letter. 
It is to be noted that a pupil is always to be compared and 
rated with pupils in general of the same age and sex. 

Though a rating scale of this type facilitates the attainment of 
a certain degree of objectivity of judgment and uniformity of 
recording, it is impossible to render the ratings absolutely 
objective and comparable. They must inevitably be influenced 
by the personal factor of the teacher who makes them. It is 
therefore very desirable, on this as well as on other grounds, to 
supplement the rating with notes of some of the evidence on 
which it is based. Such notes will afford a qualitative as con- 
trasted with a quantitative description of the child. Often a 
word or a phrase, or a note of an incident, will add life and 
colour to the description and may be of the utmost value. In 
the record form, wherever a rating has to be made, space has 
been provided for comments, and the more of these that are 
made the more valuable will the record be. 

It has been pointed out that the headings in the form do not 
necessarily designate entities, but may refer to groups of 
qualities or types of behaviour. The rating should represent 
the average strength of the tendencies connoted by the general 
term. It will sometimes be found, however, that a child's 
qualities or actions fluctuate in degree between two contrasted 
modes, each of which is almost equally dudo of him. 
A certain amount of fluctuation is found in all children. Thus 
a child may appear to possess a high degree of Vitality at one 
time and a low degree at another; or he may show great 
vitality in one set of circumstances and little in a different set. 
Cases of unusual fluctuation between two characteristic types 
of behaviour, which should always be noted, call for a double 
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rating. Two points may be marked on the scale and an 
explanatory comment added alongside. 

The detailed suggestions on the making of records which now 
follow have been summarised in Appendix I, “ Brief Sugges- 
tions on the Use of Record Cards.” 


(b) Preliminary Details 
Admission Number 

This is the child’s admission number in the school attendance 
register. It is used instead of the child’s name as a safeguard 
in case by some accident a record should be seen by some 
unauthorised person. It is obviously important to keep all 
records strictly confidential. If they are adequately kept, they 
will contain information and opinions to which it might be 
very undesirable that anyone but the teacher should have access. 
It must therefore be emphasised that all pupils’ records are 
confidential, and that their safe keeping is the responsibility of 
the head teacher. 

In order to facilitate the identification of the record form a 
simple form of code may be used to stand for the child’s name. 
For example, alongside the admission number might be written 
in small letters the first and last letters of the pupil’s surname, 
and the first letter of his Christian name. Thus John Brown, 
whose admission number is 234, might be indicated by “ 234 

nj." 


Age on 1st September 

This is the pupil’s age on the 1st September at the beginning 
of the school year. It should be stated in years and completed 
months, and expressed preferably in the following manner : 
IO, 114s, 1214, etc. Any other date could, of course, be used 
in preference to rst September, provided the date used is 
stated. 


Class 

Complete information should be given ; for example it may be 
necessary to state the class or form, the standard and the 
section, e.g. Form I, Standard V B. 


Average Age of Class 

This refers to the average age of the class on Ist September 
(or other convenient date) at the beginning of the school year, 
and should be expressed in years and completed months. 
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"Attendance : А 

"This should be filled in at or towards the end of the school 
year and may be expressed as a fraction, actual attendances 
over possible attendances, e.g. $99. Alternatively this fraction 
may be expressed as a percentage. 


(c) Home Circumstances 
Pupil's Position in Family 
The position of the pupil in the family is often highly signifi- 
cant. It may be expressed like a fraction : thus the eldest of 
three children would be recorded as 4, an only child as 1, and 
so on. 


Occupation of Parents 

The abbreviations F for father and M for mother may be used. 
If the mother works at home, this should be stated. If one or 
both parents are dead, or if the parents are separated, these 
important facts should be noted. If the child is dependent on 
someone other than a parent or parents, this should be stated, 


Material Condition of Home 

This is a complex conception, which may admittedly be some- 
what difficult to rate, but which is important. The material 
condition of the home refers both to the economic resources of 
the home and to the use made of them by the good or bad 
management of the parents. ‘Thus a well-managed home with 
an income of only £2 per week may provide better nourish- 
ment, clothing, and the like for the children than a badly run 
home with an income of £4 per week. In such a case the 
first home would be rated higher than the second. The ratings 
should bear the meanings defined in the section on the rating 
scale, and should be based on the teacher’s knowledge of home 


conditions in the area of the local education authority as a 
whole. 


Notes on Special Circumstances 

Any special circumstances likely to have a considerable in- 
fluence on the child’s deyelopment should be noted here ; for 
example, the kind and standard of discipline which is main- 
tained, the kind of example set by the parents and other mem- 
bers of the family, the general moral tone of the home, and the 
stimulus given to the pupil’s intellectual and zsthetic develop- 
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ment. If the pupil is employed before or after school hours, 
or is required tó assist to any considerable extent in home duties, 
the circumstances should be noted. It is important also to 
note any peculiarity in the attitude of other members of the 
family towards the child, or of the child towards other members 
of the family, and any unusual feature in the attitude of other 
pupils towards the child on account of his home circumstances. 
A note should also be made of any events in the history of the 
child or of his family which are likely to have considerably 
affected his development. In general, the fundamental im- 
portance of the home in the child's development will be borne 
clearly in mind by every teacher. 


(d) Physical Condition 

Teacher's Remarks 

While the teacher is naturally not expected to make a technical 
assessment of the child's physical condition, he has many more 
opportunities than the doctor for observing some of the evi- 
dences of the child's condition as it is manifested in his 
capacity for mental and physical effort in work and play. 
The teacher's observations may be of much value to the school 
medical officer, and here may be recorded any facts or im- 
pressions to which it is desired to call his attention. Among 
the things which may be noted are the child's posture and 
carriage ; his personal cleanliness and care; evidences of 
difficulty in vision or hearing, or of insufficient sleep or under- 
Nourishment ; signs and symptoms which possibly point to 
some unhealthy condition ; susceptibility to fatigue. Par- 
ticulars of illnesses which have caused long or frequent ab- 
* sences from school or which in some other way seem to have 
affected the child’s development significantly should be noted. 


School Medical Officer’s Report and Recommendations 


This should be filled in at the time of the medical inspection. 
Wherever possible the head or class teacher should be present 
at the medical examination to give information to the school 
medical officer and to receive information and recommenda- 
tions from him. At the time of the examination the teacher 
will be able to note the doctor's opinions and recommendations. 
In most cases the school medical officer will supplement his 
opinion by a general summary or rating of physique on the 
same statistical basis as is used elsewhere in the record. As far 
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as time permits the teacher should discuss each case with the 
doctor at the conclusion of the inspection of a class or school. 
Failing this, the teacher may apply to the school medical officer 
for a loan of the medical records for a period. It would be 
a great advantage if a copy of the medical record card could 
be inserted in the pupil's record folder. 

'The child's height and weight measurements are often of 
considerable significance, and it is desirable that these should 
be recorded, with the date, whenever they are taken. If the 
measurements are made by the teacher, they should be entered 
by him under the heading “ Teacher's Remarks,” immediately 
above the sub-heading “ Physique." If they are made by the 
school medical officer they should be included as part of his 


report. They would then be recorded immediately below the 
sub-heading “ Physique.” 


(e) Intelligence 
Teacher's Estimate 


Theteacher’s estimate of the pupil’s general intelligenceshould 
be based on a critical consideration of all the evidence at his 
disposal, including the results of any intelligence tests which 
may have been given, achievements in school subjects, general 
behaviour and competence. Where the teacher’s estimate 
differs significantly from the results of intelligence tests, a note 


may be made of the reasons for considering the test results 
inyalid or unreliable. Е 


Intelligence Tests 


It is suggested that every child should be given intelligence 
tests at suitable stages in his school career. An intelligence 
test result is a very useful piece of evidence to take into account 
in forming a reasoned quantitative estimate of a pupil's in- 
tellectual capacity. It would, of course, be absurd to suppose 
that an Intelligence Quotient tells us all we require to know 
about a child’s mind ; we need information also about his 

‘special ” abilities, his intellectual attainments, his interests, 

4 his temperament and his character. An Intelligence Quotient 
is only capable of providing, at the best, a more accurate quan- 
titative assessment of a pupil’s intellectual capacity than is 
otherwise attainable. It should, however, be used for this 
limited but important purpose wherever possible. No test, of 
course, is absolutely reliable, and, as has been indicated in the 
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previous paragraph, the teacher may have reason in a particular 
case to dissent from the finding of the intelligence test, but the 
evidence of the test should always be considered. “A sound 
estimate will usually be arrived at after a number of tests have 
been given at different stages in the child's development. It 
is not necessary, indeed it may be thought inadvisable, to give 
intelligence tests too frequently. "There would be no point in 
doing so, since the results expressed in terms of the intelligence 
quotient (I.Q.) would in most cases be fairly constant from 
year to year. It is suggested that the first intelligence test 
Should be given at some stage in the infant school. Here a 
Pictorial or other non-verbal test will usually be found most 
Suitable. A second test may be given in the junior school. 
It may perhaps be most suitably given at a stage when most 
Pupils have reached a sufficiently high standard in the three 
R's to make a standardised verbal (as contrasted with pictorial 
Or performance) test possible. In the senior school, most 
head teachers will wish, for purposes of classification, to have 
an intelligence assessment on entry. If a recent result from 
the junior school is available, or if an I.Q. is included in the 
results of the examination for admission to secondary schools, 
these data may be considered sufficient, though some head 
teachers will wish to give a further test during the first year in 
the senior school itself. Some head teachers may wish to give 
a test at a later stage in the senior school. No rule can, of course, 
be laid down in this matter. Tests will be applied whenever 
the head teacher considers a fresh assessment is desirable. 
The tests to be given will normally be standardised group tests 
of intelligence. There are many of these available, suitable for 
different ages and different types of children. 

In the case of some children it will be found desirable to 
Supplement the group intelligence tests results with those of 
individual tests. There are available a number of so-called 

performance ” tests which do not as a rule make use of pencil 
and paper, but of wooden blocks, form-boards, and similar 
Material. They can be given to only one person at a time. 
They should be used when it is considered that for any reason 
the group intelligence test has not given a valid result. In the 
Case, for example, of a child who has special difficulty in 
Teading, writing, or number work, or who has much more 
difficulty in dealing with words than with things, performance 
tests may be used. A single performance test is in most cases 
Somewhat unreliable, owing to the element of chance which 
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enters into the result, and it is desirable to use several per- 
formance tests up to about six. 

The Binet-Simon scale may also be used in special cases to 
supplement the group test. In most areas one or other revision 
of the Binet-Simon scale is employed by the medical officer in 
the ascertainment of mental deficiency. Some teachers have 
received the necessary training in the administration of the 
scale to employ it in assessing educable capacity. Such use 
is restricted, of course, to cases in which the possibility of 
certifiable mental deficiency does not arise. 

Instructions for marking tests and for finding the mental age 
of the pupil are always given in the booklets of directions for 
the tests. The intelligence quotient is calculated by dividing 
the mental age in months by the chronological age in months 
and multiplying by тоо. For this purpose a chronological age 
of more than fifteen is reckoned as fifteen. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that if a system of adapt- 
ing educational methods and environment to the individual 
needs of pupils, such as is advocated in this book, encourages 
rigid ideas about children’s educable capacity, it fails of its 
purpose. It is true that a low Intelligence Quotient may 
signify deficient intellectual capacity in a child ; it is no less 
important to note, however, that an apparently low degree of 
intellectual capacity may be due in certain cases to interference 
with the operation of the child’s real intellectual powers by, 
for example, emotional disturbances, the removal of which 
might result in a Very different assessment of the child's 
intelligence. In other cases, a low Intelligence Quotient may . 
fairly reflect a low intellectual capacity ; in such cases there 
may still be emotional disturbances a 
child's realisation of his ‘ 
fore to emphasise, in view 
of character in education, 
ment of a child is concern 
a number of important factors, 
dividual child is no measure of 
character of which that 


is not concerned so much with raising the minds of all children ~ 


intellectual attainment as with 
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Strong and Weak Points in Special Abilities 
me intelligence is the ability of widest scope, entering into | 
€ performance of every mental operation we are called upon 
to perform, there also exist a number of abilities of narrower 
eee which are less easily isolated and defined. Under this 
eading, therefore, no rating is called for, but notes should be 
пе ОЁ any indications of particular strength or weakness in 
€ pupilľ’s «capacity for such functions as observation or 
memory for different types of material, or imagination ; and 
any particular ability or weakness in dealing with people, or 
things, or language, or number may be noted. - 

There may be considerable unevenness in the display of a 
Special ability such as “ observation " or * memory,” depending 
on the kind of material on which the ability is exercised. 

etails of any such unevenness should be noted. 


(f) Temperament 

The description of the pupil’s temperament is one of the 
most difficult sections of the record. Here psychology pro- 
vides only a very limited amount of information as to what 
elements in temperament are innate and what acquired, nor 
is there any consensus of expert opinion as to what are the 
fundamental temperament traits. Accordingly, this section of 
the record must be mainly qualitative description of the 
temperament aspect of the individual. Two traits, vitality and 
Stability, have been included for quantitative assessment, as 
there is some reason to believe that these two words refer to 
groups of qualities which are fairly homogeneous and of 
fundamental importance. 
Vitality 

The qualities of temperament t 


as the following : energy, Vigour, 55, 
fulness, zest, stamina, and endurance. "These qualities are not 


identical, but they appear to have a good deal in common, and 
We may call the common element “ vitality." In assessing a 
Pupil's vitality the teacher may take into account all these 
related qualities. He will consider the child’s behaviour in a 
wide variety of situations over a number of months. Except 
where unusual inconsistency is noted, a rating will be made 
Which on balance will characterise the child with respect to 
this group of qualities. 
E.G.—3 


о be considered here are such 
drive, forcefulness, purpose- 
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Stability 


The group of temperament qualities to be taken into con- 
sideration in rating stability are balance, steadiness, control of 
emotion, and absence of fickleness. Аз in the case of vitality, 
the rating should represent the individual's comparative stand- 
ing in this group of qualities as a whole. 


Disposition and Characteristic Moods 5 


Under this heading should be given a description of the 
“affective” or feeling side of the child's personality—the 
extent to which feeling enters into his behaviour, and the chief 
kinds of feeling. There is some difference between the terms 
disposition and mood, though no distinction need be made 
between them in the record. Broadly speaking, mood refers 
to more transient states of mind, disposition to trends which 
are more or less permanent. A description of this side of the 
personality may perhaps be best given in terms of the epithets 
which are most applicable to the child. Some of the following 
will frequently be found to apply : 


cheerful optimistic contented 
gloomy pessimistic excitable 
quick-tempered unexcitable slow to express 
stolid reserved feeling 
unassertive Y critical thoughtful 
tender-minded ” sensitive E idealistic 
superficial aggressive frank 
practical “ tough-minded ” self-satisfied 
robust 


Teachers interested in the theory of temperament may wish to 
describe some children in terms of the best-known traditional 
classification as phlegmatic, choleric, sanguine, or melancholic, 
or to use опе of the terms “ extravert ” and “ introvert ” 
which have been made familiar by modern psychology. 


Outstanding Features, including any Special Difficulties, of 
Personality 


Here the most outstanding features of the child’s personality 
may be noted. Among good features which will call for men- 
tion are such as the following : leadership, initiative, inde- 
pendence of mind, resourcefulness. Among the special diffi- 
culties of personality calling for note are such as the following : 
apathy, timidity, bashfulness, over-submissiveness, anxiety, 
excessive day-dreaming, irritability, excitability, outbursts of 
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temper or crying, jealousy, over-aggressiveness, bullying, 
mannerisms, difficulties related to sex, truancy, and delinquency. 


(5) Interests 


The range of interests possible in children is, of course, enor- 
mous, and it is difficult to classify them into a few main groups 
for record purposes. Three broad fields of interest have been 
chosen, social interests, practical and active interests, and 
intellectual and artistic interests. Obviously each of these 
groups includes a wide range of possible interests, and there 
must be considerable overlapping among the groups. The 
distinctions made do correspond to differences which are 
Practically important, however, and it will be found useful to 
attempt a rating of each pupil in each of these three groups of 
interests. In making the rating, the group denoted by the 
heading should be considered as a whole, and the rating should 
Tepresent the average degree of the child's interest in the 
activities in the group. In making the ratings teachers will 
Tequire to take into account both the breadth of the child's 
Interests within the group and their intensity. It is suggested 
that breadth of interest will usually be the most significant 
factor, but in some cases a narrow range of interests within the 
Broup may be offset by an unusual intensity of interest in a 
particular direction. 

Here, as elsewhere, the rating by itself is insufficient ; it is 
essential to specify the main lines of interest within each group 

У means of supplementary remarks. 
‚ 


Social Interests 

This group includes fondness for the company of others in 
Work or in play, and interest in any social group such as a team, 
the school house, the school as a whole, clubs of any sort, 
Scouts, Guides, and so on. In general, it includes all interest 
1n people, 


Practical and Active Interests Р | 
This group includes all interest in the use of things, including 
ше body itself. ‘The teacher should take into account interest 
in making things and interest in the exercise of bodily skills. 
n concrete terms, interest in such activities as the following 
Should be included : handicrafts, housecraft, gardening, games, 
walking, cycling, swimming, and so on. 
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Intellectual and Artistic Interests 


This group includes all interests in activities which depend 
primarily on the exercise of the intellectual and zesthetic 
functions of the mind. The rating will represent the average 
degree of interest in reading, study, discussion, art, music, 
drama, and so on. : 


(h) Attainments р 

Records of attainment in school studies are very familiar to 
teachers, and only a few points need be made here. 

The list of subjects should not be confined to those in which 
examinations can be set. Activities such as music, handwork, 
handicrafts, housecraft, gardening, and poultry-keeping may 
be included. Physical training and ability in games should 
always be included as separate “ subjects.” 

The rating may be in terms of A, B, C, D, and E, as defined in 
the section on the rating scale. Plus and minus signs may be 
added to give finer discrimination. 

The rating should, of course, represent attainment as indicated 
not only by examinations but by class work throughout the year. 

A rating does not, however, give us a complete picture of the 
qualities and characteristics of the child’s work in a subject. 
The * Remarks " column should be used to fill in the picture. 
It may be employed, for example, to indicate specially good or 
specially bad progress in relation to the child’s aptitude for 
the subject, with reasons if possible. It may be used to 
indicate in what aspects of a subject the pupil is particularly 
weak or strong, for example, oral reading or silent reading, 
arithmetical processes or arithmetical problems, and so on. 
Any specially good piece of work such as an essay, a drawing, 
or a woodwork model, may be given mention. Qualitative 


analysis of this sort is particularly valuable in cases of back- 
wardness. 


Personal Habits 


Under this heading may be made brief notes on cleanliness, 
attention to appearance, punctuality, good manners, and the 
like. ‘These are included under attainments as the school, of 
course, exercises some responsibility for developing them. 


Speech 


The formation of good habits of speech is another highly 
important function of the school. A note should be made of 
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the pupil’s progress towards this goal. The attainment of good 
Speech does not necessarily for this purpose mean the attain- 
ment of a “standard English” pronunciation. The note 
Should refer especially to any particular beauty of speech and 
to any defect which calls for treatment, for example, blurred 
articulation, muffled speech, indistinct enunciation, poor tone, 
lack of expression, stammering, and the like. The probable 
causes should if possible be mentioned. 


(i) General Educational Objectives 


At first sight it may seem inappropriate to include attitudes, 
moral qualities, and the like among educational attainments. 
On reflection, however, it will probably be admitted that the 
School is definitely concerned with the development of certain 
attitudes and character qualities no less than with scholastic 
attainments. Itis true that in the personality and character of 
the individual there are important inborn elements. The raw 
material of personality and character are (i) certain inborn 
tendencies, such as self-preservation, gregariousness, play, 
curiosity, and fear, and (ii) certain mechanisms of development, 
Such as sublimation and rationalisation, by which these ten- 
dencies are brought into relation with each other and with 
experience of the environment. As a result of development 
and experience these inborn tendencies become inter-related 
and form complex patterns which are the bases of character 
and personality. Character and personality have thus largely 
acquired as well as innate elements in them. Я 

With a view to highly detailed description the psychologist 
may analyse the complex patterns of personality and character 
into a large number of distinct qualities, generally termed 
"traits" From this point of view it is useful to analyse per- 
sonality and character into traits in considerable detail and to 
attempt to distinguish the inborn and acquired components 1n 
traits. From the standpoint of the teacher, however, it seems 
more important (i) to view the development of personality in 
terms of broad practical objectives rather than with great 
refinement of psychological analysis, and (ii) to pay particular 
attention to the learned aspect of character, at the same time 
Tecognising the essential interdependence of inborn and ac- 
quired factors. From this point of view the development of 
qualities of character and personality are among the aims of the 
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School. It is therefore of first importance for the teacher to 
consider to what extent the school has so far been successful in 
developing the qualities which are the mark of a person who is 
soundly educated on the social and character side. Most of 
such qualities come under the heading of “ general educational 
objectives.” We have endeavoured to view qualities of char- 
acter in a practical social setting, and hence have considered 
them in broad categories such as “ habits of work ”-and “ social 
adjustment” rather than in terms of particular instinctive 
tendencies or personality traits of narrow range. It is sound 
psychology to consider the group of attributes connoted by the 
terms " habits of work” or “ social adjustment " under the 
heading of educational attainments, provided that the partial 
dependence of these attributes on innate factors of tempera- 
ment is clearly recognised. This approach helps to stress the 
dynamic as contrasted with the descriptive function of the 
record. Careful description of the child should lead naturally 
to a weighing up of the significance of the recorded facts and 
this in turn to remedial action where necessary. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the record itself should help to place emphasis on the 
dynamic function of record-keeping, and throw into bold relief 
the part played by education in the formation of character. 
For this reason the scope of the '* Attainments " section has 
been enlarged to include, in addition to what are usually 
recorded as the main school attainments, a few of the most 
important objectives of a good education which are wider in 
scope than the subjects of the curriculum. The list of general 
educational objectives included in this section is necessarily a 


brief one. The choice of objectives is to some extent subject- 


ive, but it is based on well-established psychological and educa- 
tional principles. Certain important educational objectives are 
not included in this section because they are adequately covered 
by other parts of the record. Thus physical education is 
dealt with in the section on “ Physical Condition " and by the 
ratings on physical training and games among the school sub- 
jects, while the use of leisure is dealt with in the section on 
'* Interests.” 

While a highly analytical method of character assessment is not 
as a rule necessary from the educational standpoint, it should 
be pointed out that in certain cases of serious maladjustment a 
more analytical study of the individual may be useful. In 
such cases particular traits of narrow Scope, and even particular 
developmental mechanisms, may have to be considered. 
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Effective Habits and Methods of Work 


Effective habits and methods of work may be summarised 
briefly in the following terms : intelligent interest in the sub- 
Ject; intelligent, methodical and careful application ; ability 
to withstand monotony and willingness to struggle against 
difficulties and distractions ; and a fair measure of regularity of. 
Concentration and effort. This last requirement does notimply, 
of course, an absolutely uniform consistency of effort, since 
most pupils have occasional off-days and even for longer 
periods may show a temporary slackening. It should also be 
Noted that at all ages a moderate amount of day-dreaming is 
Consistent with normal development. 

The inclusion of effective habits and methods of work 
amongst educational objectives raises the question of the extent 
to which they can be taught. It is of undoubted benefit to a 
child to bring him to learn how to work in a particular part of a 
Subject or in a certain type of activity. It does not follow, 
however, that habits and attitudes built up around one subject 
will necessarily be transferred to other parts of the curriculum 
and to a wider range of activities beyond the school. This 
question of the “transfer of training” ‘has been studied 
extensively by educationists in this country and elsewhere. 

he British Association published in 1930 a report embodying 
the conclusions of Sir Percy Nunn, Professor Burt, Professor 

Thomson, and other leading authorities. The following quota- 
tion from the paper by Professor Cyril Burt in that report 
States the conclusions generally agreed upon by those who have 
Studied the question : 


“ 


These conclusions have been succinctly expressed by Professor Godfrey 
Thomson and Professor Nunn : * Transfer of training appears, to put it 
cautiously, to be much less certain and of much narrower spread than onee 
Was believed. Subjects of instruction will not therefore be included in the 
curriculum lightheartedly on the formal “ discipline of the mud шп. 
ment. Other things being reasonably equal, useful subjects will have the 
Preference, ‘ We conclude that the training produced by an EBI КЕ 
a study consists primarily in a facility in applying certain 1deas and m 0 9 
to situations of a certain kind, and in a Stronk, eens to bring the sam 
Ideas and methods to bear upon any situation akin to these. 

“ The influence ees Lm has been made amply clear by 
recent experimental work. Here lies a principle which is of special interest 
tothe teacher. А common element is more likely to be usable if the eee 

ecomes clearly conscious of its nature and of its general applicabi ity 3 
active or deliberate transfer is far more effective and frequent than puse 
?utomatic, or unintentional transfer. ‘This seems especially true where z s 
common element is an element of method rather than of material, an i e 
Tather than а piece of information. Accordingly, when practice in reason: 
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ing about physical sciences improves the child's power to reason in biological 
sciences, this occurs not because his reasoning faculty as such has been 
strengthened, but because the habits and general notions of procedure which 
he has learnt in the first field are again consciously brought into play in the 
second field. Merely to practise a child in accuracy of scientific reasoning 
by quietly correcting his errors and merely repeating the exercises will not of 
itself produce any generalised power of reasoning logically; but if in- 
cidentally the child is encouraged to form an ideal of accuracy in reasoning, 
and to study its implications, he may try to live up to that ideal in every 
department of life... . _ 

** The practical corollary is obvious. Teachers should arrange the work 
of their pupils and their own mode of teaching so as to lead their pupils to 
recognise clearly the methods by which efficient work is done. Further, it 
follows that the intelligent child, who can perceive relations spontaneously, 
who can generalise his methods and re-apply them on his own initiative, is 
likely to show a wider transfer than the dull child. With the dull, the 
teacher can hope to do little more than implant specific memories and 
specific habits that will be definitely useful in and for themselves, and, so 
far as possible, impress upon the child how these memories and these habits 
may subsequently be applied. 

It should be added that any particular method of work may 
not even be equally suited to all children at any particular level 
of intelligence, whether high or low. Тһе pupil must himself 
co-operate in evolving the methods of work best suited to him. 

In rating habits and methods of work it is useful to consider 
the relation between the pupil’s attainments and his capacity. 
A useful though by no means completely reliable index of this 
is the relation between his score in intelligence tests and his 
ratings for school attainments. It will be borne in mind, of 
course, that since the pupil’s interest in and capacity for 
different subjects are not uniform, a certain amount of uneven- 
ness of attainment in the different subjects is to be expected. 
Failure to achieve effective habits and methods of work is most 
frequently signalised by a “ hit or miss ” or guesswork proce- 
dure, and by inattention and carelessness coupled with a feeling 
of indifference to study. If ineffective methods of working are 
allowed to grow into habits, a sense of inadequacy may develop. 
In some children this may lead to a progressive slackening of 
effort and may accentuate day-dreaming. In others it may 
lead to the development of compensatory behaviour such as 
showing-off, bullying, and rebelliousness. It is a significant 
fact that, as Burt and other investigators have shown, a large 
proportion of young delinquents have been, while at school, 
substantially backward in relation to their potential capacity. 
While there are more than a few cases where children who 

slack " at school subsequently do well, it is broadly true that 
failure to develop good habits and attitudes towards school 


work increases a pupil's liability to delinquency, shiftlessness, 
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feelings of personal inadequacy, and other forms of social 
maladjustment. F 

In assessing a child's work care must necessarily be taken to 
ensure that the tasks set-him are suited to his capacity, and 
allowance must be made for differences in interest. Otherwise 
we cannot arrive at a fair conclusion as to how close the child 
is to the standard of work habits to be expected in his particular 
circumstances and at his stage of development. 

It is important to note that there are serious dangers to chil- 
dren in over-work ; that “ laziness” may Бе nature's defence 
against a state of ill-health or unsuitable teaching ; and that the 
heathiest worker is usually he who knows how to relax. 
Finally, teachers will agree that conscientiousness and orderli- 
ness should not be cultivated in such a way that spontaneity 
and originality are destroyed. Е 


Healthy Social Adjustment ` 

Healthy social adjustment requires that the child-should de- 
velop the necessary attitudes, habits, and skills to enable him 
to participate in and to enjoy group life. He should learn to 
behave easily and naturally, not only in the company of other 
children of his own age, but also with those who are older or 
younger than himself. Generally speaking, he should gravi- 
tate towards children at about his own level of development. 
There are also sound reasons why the child should have the 
Opportunity of getting to know other children of both sexes, 
both within the family circle and outside it. The quality of the 
child's friendships and of the social group towards which he 
gravitates are also of importance. у 

The school should provide opportunities through which every 
child may gain experience of organised social life and learn to 
make and test friendships, to face and meet competition, to 
work and play as a member of a team or group, and to accept 
discipline and responsibility. His response to such opportun- 
ities gives a measure of his social development. 1 

Among common signs of poorness of social adjustment are 
the following : extreme shyness, solitariness, unpopularity, 
Over-dependence, subservience, truculent defiance of authority, 
bullying and cruelty, affinity towards undesirable companions, 
the tendency to associate exclusively with younger Or older 
children, and (particularly in later adolescence) fear of or 
aversion towards all members of the opposite sex. 
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Healthy Attitude to Self 


Some of the components of a healthy attitude to oneself are 
as follows : a dominant sense of well-being and inner harmony, 
not, of course, excluding occasional periods of tension or conflict; 
self-respect and self-reliance ; a sense of pride in one's physical 
fitness and of pleasure in self-expression and action ; an atti- 
tude of naturalness towards the body and its functions ; and an 
acceptance of the implications alike of one's abilities and dis- 
abilities. 

The attitude to self varies somewhat with age and sex, and 
in any case there is no standard pattern which a child's attitude 
ought to take. It is easier on the whole to define a healthy 
attitude to self negatively rather than positively : we are on 
safer ground in recognising faults of emotional development 
which tend to result in wasteful inner conflict. Among the 
attitudes which are commonly connected with such tension is 
an extreme feeling of inferiority, or a sense of deprivation or 
shame, due to a failure to be reconciled to any irremediable 
handicap or disability such as the following : physical deform- 
ity ; extreme shortness or tallness ; social difficulties, such as 
poverty, the separation of the parents or illegitimacy ; diffi- 
culties of complex origin, such as defects of speech, lack of 
success in school work or їп games. Another typical symptom 
of an unhealthy attitude to self is an exaggerated self-centred- 
ness. This may take the form of conceit, of an inability to see 
the point of view of others, or of a failure to feel genuine affec- 
tion for others. Some allowance must, of course, be made for 
age. Generally speaking, self-centredness may be expected to 
diminish with age, though during puberty a brief recurrence of 
marked self-centredness and other attitudes which are charac- 
teristic of the young child is not unusual. In general we 
should expect a steady maturing of the attitude to self and 
properly view with concern undue persistence of attitudes 
appropriate only at a much earlier stage of development. 


Development of Moral Qualities 


Moral development implies the gradual establishment of stan- 
dards of right a 


nd wrong conduct and the formation of habits 
of conforming, deliberately in some degree, to these standards. 
In rating moral development the teacher will have regard to 
the age of the child. In young children it is reasonable to 
expect a foundation of good habits with little more than a 
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fragmentary conception of moral values. With growth and 
education good habits should become more and more informed 
with a sense of values and, particularly at adolescence, may 
be reinforced by moral aspiration. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the importance of the de- 
velopment of a religious attitude has not been overlooked. For 
obvious reasons, however, it has been thought wise not to make 
any specific provision for a note on this in the record cards. 
In cases where the child's religious development calls for 
special attention, notes should be made under whatever heading. 
18 most appropriate іп the particular case, for example under 

Development of moral qualities," or “ Interests." Such 
notes will in some cases be essential to a full description and 
understanding of the child. 


Need for Flexibility of Procedure in Record-making 

Teachers will not necessarily fill up every part of the record 
form. If no data are available on home environment, for 
example, no record on this point can be made. Some items in 
the form, too, may be inappropriate to children of certain ages. 
Again, teachers may feel diffident about assigning ratings in 
some parts of the record. The rating may then be omitted and 
theremarks column used. : 

On the other hand, the record need not be confined to the 
Points set out in the form. It would be extremely valuable if 
teachers would add to the record any notes on events that seem 
to them interesting or important. In the same folder, too, 
шау be kept any documents of special interest, including 
Specimens of specially good or specially bad work, relating to 
the child, 


(j) The Value of Co-operation 

The reliability of the record will be much enhanced if several 
teachers co-operate in making each record. One teacher may 

ave opportunities of seeing sides of a child's personality which 
аге quite hidden from another. Usually it will be best for the 
Class teacher to discuss each case with the head teacher and one 
ог more of his colleagues before completing the record. Staff 
meetings at which the progress of each pupil is systematically 
reviewed are of the greatest value, not only in ensuring the 
fairness and completeness of the record, but in ар 
interest in the needs and development of every child. Sta 
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conferences are particularly desirable in senior and secondary 
schools, where there is a considerable degree of specialisation by 
the teachers. Here it will probably be found best that each 
teacher should make his own notes on the pupils with whom he 
comes in contact. Ata staff meeting each pupil can then be 
discussed, the experience of the teachers compared, and agree- 
ment reached on the record to be made and the individual 
measures to be taken. 2 


ПІ. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE RECORD 
The Need for Interpretation , 


As the record becomes complete, the teacher will have before 
him in systematic and convenient form information bearing 
upon the main aspects of the pupil's development and educa- 
tional progress. Аз has been stressed from the outset, the 
recording of observations is not an end in itself, but only an 


instrument of more effective educational action. Between ob- , 


servation and action lies the stage of interpretation, which will 
now be discussed. 

In making a systematic study of the child, the teacher has so 
far necessarily taken an analytical approach. The main facets 
of the child's circumstances and personality have been con- 
Sidered in turn. 'The more important and perhaps more 
difficult step, the synthesis and interpretation of the informa- 
tion collected, has now to be taken. The child's personality is 
a unity, a unity of urges and desires, interests and aptitudes, 
strengths and weaknesses, forming a unique composition or 
pattern. ‘The teacher must deal with the living whole. Each 
piece of information in the record must therefore be inter- 
preted in relation to the record as a whole. Not only must one 
section in the year’s record be brought into relation with the 
other sections, but the year’s record itself must be considered 
in the light of the records of the earlier years. Interpretative 
study, if it is to give us an understanding of the living child, 
must be historical as well as comprehensive. In many cases it 
is impossible to understand the child as he is at the present 
time in the absence of detailed information regarding incidents 
of his past. 

In interpreting the record in the light of the child’s earlier 
history, the teacher should not lose sight of the possibility of 
inaccuracy of fact and bias of opinion in the record itself, 


= ME pow 
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The Child's Needs 

_ The teacher's object is to provide for the child the educa- 
tional opportunities which his needs demand. To this end 
he has to try to discover what are the main needs of the 
individual child, whether there are weaknesses in the child's 
attainments, interests, and character which are capable of 
remedy, and whether there are signs of promise which warrant 
the provision; if possible, of special opportunities. 

In interpreting the record the teacher's attention will usually 
be drawn first to particularly high or low ratings. A high 
rating, or notes of exceptional performance in any sphere, will 
naturally raise the question of the need for special opportun- 
ities. A low rating under any heading will lead the teacher to 
consider the reasons for it, and the possible need for special 
assistance. 

In interpreting high and low ratings alike, the teacher will 
usually find himself compelled to go beyond the particular 
section of the record he is considering, and to base any pro- 
gramme of special opportunities or special assistance on a 
comprehensive view of the facts as a whole. 


Remediable and Irremediable Weaknesses 

Any programme of special opportunities or assistance the 
teacher may devise will, of course, require to be based on a 
consideration of the extent to which circumstances permit 
effective action. The limitations imposed on the teacher by 
home conditions and other environmental circumstances, Over . 
which his control may be limited or almost non-existent, are 
discussed elsewhere. We shall here discuss only those limita- 
tions which are inherent in the child himself. In this connec- 
tion the teacher must consider carefully the extent to which the 
child's own limitations are inborn and irremediable, and s 
extent to which they are the products of the environment ап 
therefore at least potentially modifiable. 


General Ability or Intelligence me 

In some cases weaknesses may be judged to be unavoidable. 

On the intellectual side, for LX child's poor ш 

in school work, as compared with those of his class, ms e 

Considered inevitable in view of the evidence afforded, by o! x 

Parts of the record, of poor inborn intellectual capacity. А : 
the child's intellectual capacity has been assessed by means 
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several intelligence tests, the results of which are confirmed by 
the teacher's experience, the findings can usually be taken as 
indicating a position on the scale of general capacity which will 
not alter considerably, in other words as an approximate 
measure of inborn capacity. 

It has to be borne in mind, of course, that in such matters l 
certainty is not attainable. Care is needed to ensure that the 
tests are not invalidated because they are unsuitable ; for 
example, the child who has special difficulties in reading or 
who has been absent from school for long periods will not do 
himself justice in verbal group tests. Any test result gives 
only an approximate measure and in exceptional cases un- 
suspected interfering conditions may bring about a substantial 
error. In judging the child's capacity it is essential to avoid 
any simple acceptance of test results. 'ТҺе teacher will try to 
arrive at a considered opinion as to the child's capacity. Such 
an opinion will be a subjected synthesis of test findings and all 
other relevant data. Naturally it cannot be regarded as abso- 
lute and final. 

Even when certain limitations are accepted as inevitable, it is 
essential to do all that can be done within these limitations. 
For example, a child's intellectual capacity may be very limited, 
but his intellectual efficiency as shown by habits of thought and 
of work and by the acquirement of necessary skills may remain 
much below his real capabilities, because his education has been 
inadequate. There remains to the school the all-important 
task of ensuring that the child does develop as nearly as 
practicable to the limits of his capacity, wherever these limits 
may be. Nature determines the potentialities of the child’s 
intellectual development ; it is for education to see that these 
potentialities become actualities. In some of the better special 
schools childten of limited ability, who appear hopelessly dull 
to the inexperienced observer, are trained in various useful 
skills and in general outlook and habits to make them useful 
members of society. When we compare, with these, children 
of approximately the same mental capacity who have not 
received suitable instruction and training, it is brought home 
to us how largely education is responsible for the development 
of intellect and character. There is a considerable danger 
that under ordinary school conditions the dull child will reach 
levels of performance which are lower than he could reach if 


curriculum and methods were more carefully adapted to meet 
his needs. 
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Evidences of inadequate development are most easily over- 
looked in the case of the child whose development is up to the 
average of his class and yet definitely below his capabilities ; 
he is not getting the best possible education if he is working 
much below his.real capacity. In coming to an opinion in 
such cases the first step is to compare school attainments (and 
possibly the results of standardised attainments tests) with the 
estimate of intelligence. А much wider range of evidence 
must also be brought into account. Particular attention will be 
paid to interfering factors such as the effects of illness or 
physical disability, and difficulties in home circumstances. 

Although it is more usual to find cases in which the pupil 
needs to increase his efforts, there are cases in which the child 
is attempting too much in relation to his capabilities. In such 
cases steps should be taken to reduce the pressure of work by 
the child and to encourage a greater amount of relaxation. 

A further responsibility of the school which is specially im- 
portant in the case of the child of poor ability lies in seeing that 
the child comes to some appreciation of his own capacity. 
The backward child must learn to accept the implications of 
unavoidable handicaps, and at the same time to find satisfaction 
in the exercise of the abilities which he possesses. The 
intelligent child must likewise learn to appreciate that there are 
other things no less important than intellect and also that the 
possession of special intellectual gifts implies special responsi- 
bilities. In short, even when a child's mental capacity is 
accepted as an inevitable datum, there remain vitally important 
duties for the teacher in. making the best use of the child's 
potentialities. 


Special Abilities and Disabilities 

In some cases it is found, when a child's attainments are 
Considered in relation to his general ability, that he is markedly 
Advanced or backward in some particular subject or group of 
Subjects. In order to compare a child's attainment with that 
9f a large unselected group of children and so to assess the 
degree of special advancement or backwardness with as much 
Precision as possible, teachers will sometimes find it useful to 
Submit the child to a set of standardised tests of attainments 
Or example, Burt's individual tests in reading, spelling, or 
Mechanical arithmetic. When the fact of special backward- 
ness has been established, the question arises as to how far 
it may be accounted for in terms of remediable conditions . 
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Such as gaps in knowledge, unsuitability of teaching methods, 
lack of interest, or emotional difficulties, and how far in terms 
of innate special disability. 

It is probable that special excellence in a particular school 
subject is sometimes due in part at least to an inborn aptitude 
for that particular kind of work. Likewise, it seems that special 
backwardness in a particular subject is sometimes due to 
inherent limitations in the particular aptitudes required. The 
most clear-cut case is, perhaps, that of musical ability. It has 
been established that certain children suffer various degrees of 
“tone deafness”; some of these children are permanently - 
incapacitated in the matter of musical appreciation and perfor- 
mance. Again, there is an appreciable proportion of children 
not suffering from uncorrected ocular defects who experience 
difficulty in learning to read. The term “ word-blind ” has 
been used to describe some of these cases. It is easy, how- 
ever, to exaggerate the degree to which backwardness in a 
. particular subject is due to inherent limitations of a specific kind. 
Recent research has shown, for example, that given a reasonable 
level of general intelligence, the great majority of “ non-read- 
ing ” children can be taught to read if they are given individual 
instruction based upon careful analysis of their weaknesses. 
Although it seems probable that special difficulty in learning to 
read is sometimes based on inherent limitations of a specific 
kind, it is reasonable, on the evidence available, to assume 
that, while such limitations (involving usually a retarded devel- 
opment of capacity for some particular forms of auditory or 
‘visual perception) increase the child’s difficulty in learning to 
read, they nevertheless do not preclude the possibility of his 
reaching at least a moderate level of proficiency: Many special 
functions enter into teading, and a sufficient basis for learning 
this skill can probably be found in the intellectual equipment 
of any child who possesses the requisite degree of general 
ability. It is accordingly dangerous to interpret any case of 
severe specific backwardness in reading as due to some special 
defect beyond remedy. The same probably applies to specific 
backwardness in spelling, mechanical arithmetic, and practical 


work, as well as to difficulty in certain subjects of the secondary 
school. 2 


It has also to be borne in mi d that f cial 
backward. mind that problems of spe 


Ј ness аге often complicated by emotional difficulties 
which have to be coped with as well as the intellectual factors. 
Each case of specific backwardness will challenge the teacher 
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to explore the basis of difficulty and to try to find an approach 
suitable for the particular child. 


Character and Interests 
In dealing with limitations on the side of temperament and 
Character, we are on more uncertain ground than in dealing 
With limitations in intellect or ability. Неге it is even less safe 
to assume that any weakness is inborn and hence incapable of 
being reduced. Many defects which are commonly thought 
to be inherited have been shown to be due largely to lack of 
affection or faulty training during early years. Unfavourable 
home conditions and unusual prejudices on the part of parents 
may be at the same time causes of the child's difficulties and 
barriers in the way of remedial action by the school. By tact 
and firmness, however, teachers are often able to accomplish a 
great dealin guiding parents and, where this is not possible, 
they can often offset to some extent the unfavourable effects of 
home circumstances by special arrangements in the school. 
In coming to an opinion as to the extent to which any weakness 
may be corrected by the school, we have to steer a middle 
course between the extreme assumption on the one hand that 
almost all weaknesses can be eliminated by the use of modern 
methods of education, and on the other hand that no improve- 
ment can be effected where inborn constitution and other cir- 
cumstances appear to be unfavourable. ч 
As has been pointed out, a low rating under any particular 
head must be interpreted in relation to the record as a whole. 
Sometimes a low rating under one or more heads will be 
Judged to be not highly significant since the child's adequacy їп 
other respects can be regarded as compensating for the de- 
ficiencies. © For example, a child may be rather undeveloped 
and lacking in confidence in respect to crafts and other practical 
Interests and yet obtain satisfactory outlets for his energies 1n 
Social and intellectual pursuits. Instances occur, however, 1n 
which a child is so markedly undeveloped in some particular 
irection, that progress in other respects cannot be regarded as 
а satisfactory substitute. Without falling into the error О 
assuming that children can or should be fashioned into some 
Standardised pattern of balanced development, we are qoe 
Pelled to recognise that extreme lop-sidedness of development, 
m young children at any rate, is educationally nde 
The individual's mental health and the conditions of social life 


alike make certain demands on the development of interest and 
E.G.—4 
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character which are unavoidable, and it is not safe entirely to 
neglect any important direction of interest or character develop- 
ment, no matter how well the particular shortcoming may be 
compensated for in other directions. In children at any rate, 
any narrowly specialised development is not the best prepara- 
tion for the complex demands of modern life. Thus the 
teacher should view with some concern the child who displays 
no interest whatever in some important side of the school life, or 
who fails to give outward expression to some basic human 
tendency such as aggressiveness or affection, or who shows 
extreme irregularity of attitude, who is, for example, over- 
confident with his fellows and very timid with adults. Such 
deficiencies and inconsistencies in interest and attitude are 
often the signs of difficulties more deeply seated. 

The need for remedial action is usually most clear in cases 
where there is positive evidence of such difficulties as the 
following : excessive day-dreaming, impulsiveness, restless- 
ness, undue striving for notice, jealousy, marked lack of courage 
and independence, stubbornness, bullying, stealing, laziness, 
unusual sex behaviour, truancy and marked unpopularity 
among school-fellows. 

It would be quite unpractical to assume that all difficulties in 
behaviour can be eliminated by the use of remedial methods. 
Difficulties and mental stress seem to be unavoidable accom- 
paniments of the process of growing up. Most teachers would, 
however, agree that difficulties such as those noted above, when 
they exist in any marked degree, result in a great deal of waste 
of human happiness and effectiveness. They would agree 
further that it is often possible to reduce the wastage and to 
promote better living, if not to effect complete cure, by taking 
Syanie remedial measures 


\/ The Responsibility of the Teacher and Others in 


= US Guidance 


The recognition of need will not necessarily justify immediate 
action on the teacher's part, Particularly in such problems as 
dishonesty, timidity, and the like the teacher is frequently well 
advised to wait till some suitable incident arises which will 
provide him with a justifiable entry to the próblem. Further- 


must be regarded as essentially normal. 


dec At the present stage 
of knowledge it is rarely possible to lay d 


own in precise terms 
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the nature and extent of shortcomings, inconsistency or 
maladjustment which warrant deliberate action on the part 
of the teacher. Some difficulties result in maladjustment 
only if they persist too long or appear in extreme degree, 
otherwise they are merely passing conditions of normal growth 
calling for no special intervention. A certain amount of 
lying on the part of children of five or six years of age, for 
example, need cause no alarm, as it is a fairly normal con- 
comitant of growing up at that age. By keeping in touch with 
advances in education and psychology, by comparing records 
and by discussing problems of interpretation, teachers who 
carry out systematic child study and record-keeping will be 
Justified in expecting that they are moving towards a measure 
of agreement as to standards of child development at each age. 
In the main the head teacher must continue to rely upon his 
own experience and judgment and that of his staff in drawing 
conclusions as to the existence of special needs. Аз circum- 
Stances permit, the school will make use of whatever expert 
psychological help can be obtained in interpreting the recorded 
facts, in deciding what further information may be necessary, 
and in taking such remedial measures as are possible. 

_ It would be difficult as well as undesirable to attempt to draw 
rigid boundaries between the functions of the teacher and those 
of parents, physicians, clergymen, attendance officers, psycho- 
logists and social workers in dealing with individual problems 
found among his pupils. A great deal depends on particular 
Circumstances—the character and resources of the home, the 
facilities for expert guidance available in the district, the ex- 
Petience and point of view of the teacher himself. It is well to 
point out, however, that during the years of school age teachers 
have a more favourable opportunity for knowing and influenc- 
Ing the child than any other professional group. 

The teacher has neither the time nor the training necessary 
to employ the highly technical methods by which the mind is 
explored at its deepest levels. Where it is available, expert 
help would, as a tule, be sought in dealing with problems such 
as the following : day-dreaming to the extent that the child is 
habitually unable to concentrate on his work and when ques- 
tioned is usually found to be out of touch with what he should 

€ doing ; involuntary twitching movements in marked degree ; 
extreme solitariness ; sex offences or irregularities ; persistent 
аш ; marked speech defects and apparent inability to 
earn to read or spell. Where expert help is not available a 
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well-informed and cautious teacher is able to avoid certain 
dangers in the management of children suffering from such 
handicaps and even to give them a certain amount of positive 
help. A working knowledge of psychology, balanced by sound 
judgment and experience of the world, is of great value to the 
teacher; it helps him, among other things, to recognise the 
signs of unusual promise as well as those of the difficulties in 
school subjects or in social and emotional development which 
come within the scope of education broadly viewed. It helps 
him, too, to distinguish the symptems of those forms and 
degrees of maladjustment which call for expert help beyond the 
resources of the school. 


The Teacher's Part in Diagnosing Difficulties 

As has been indicated above, the modern conception of 
the teacher's functions has broadened considerably in recent 
years. What may be termed individual education as contrasted 
with class teaching involves the assessment or summing-up of 
the development of the individual child and, where necessary, 
the taking of remedial action. This twofold procedure is 
somewhat analogous with that of diagnosis and treatment in 
the field of medicine. The work of the teacher in dealing 
with problems of development differs, of course, from that of 
the specialist in medicine or psychology in the degree of 
exactness, comprehensiveness, and depth required alike in 
the diagnosis and treatment. 

When a problem has been recognised, the next step is to look 
for the causes of it. These may be simple and direct, and the 
course to take then is usually clear. The causes, however, are 
often remote and indirect. As has been pointed out, the 
teacher is not concerned with using technical methods of 
diagnosis or psychological treatment. N evertheless, while not 
attempting to trace the difficulty to its deepest roots, he very. 
properly tries to reach an understanding of the psychological 
and other causes which is deep enough to give intelligent 
direction to remedial measures. Where the causes of the 
difficulty are not obviously direct and simple, it is wise to look 
beyond the particular segment of the child's life in which the 
evidences of failure have shown themselves. For example; 
lack of success in a school subject may in certain cases be due 
largely to emotional disturbance associated with difficulties in 
homelife. Sometimes it may be due mainly to lack of ability. 
or to the unsuitability of teaching methods to the particular 
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child. A further difficulty in tracing the causes of failure or 
other maladjustment is that a given influence has different 
effects upon different children. For example, chronic lack of 
success at school may induce a sense of hopelessness in one 
child and a sense of antagonism to authority in another. It is 
sometimes impossible to determine which factors are causes 
and which effects. 

_When we have found out and put on record something of the 
distinctive personal qualities of the individual, and some of the 
incidents and influences through which those qualities have 
grown, weare in a position to form an opinion as to how causal 
factors are likely to have operated in the particular case, and 
also how methods of treatment and management are likely to 
work, Exact and final diagnosis of behaviour difficulties is 
rarely arrived at. Remedial measures have, therefore, to be 
carried out with caution and in the spirit of the scientist. 
Exact diagnosis is not indispensable, however, for the intelli- 
gent handling of many of the child's difficulties and for giving 
him substantial help. 


The Incidence of Special Problems 

Asan indication of the incidence of problems of character and 
Personality it may be mentioned that fifty records from a 
typical rural senior school were referred by the writers to an 
expert in child guidance, who came to the conclusion that, 
from the evidence afforded by the records, a teacher would be 
justified in asking for psychological assistance in dealing with 
Six out of the fifty children referred, or alternatively would be 
justified in referring them to a child guidance clinic. In 
addition to these six cases there were others in which there was 
evidence of difficulties and weaknesses serious enough to 
demand special attention from the teacher, though not sufti- 
ciently serious to require the assistance of specialists. — y 

here can be no clear distinction between “ problem children 

and other children. One group merges into the other, and a 
great deal depends upon the criteria which are adopted. In 
addition, it would, of course, be quite unwarrantable to draw 
any sweeping conclusions as to the incidence of problems in the 
Seneral school population from а mere fifty records. "There 
are considerable differences, doubtless, from district to district. 
Even when allowance is made for such differences, however, It 
8 probable that the proportion of problem cases in any type о 
School will be found to be by no means insignificant. 
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The Use of the “ Measures Taken” Card 


In short, it may be confidently expected that in a large pro- 
portion of cases the careful stock-taking of the pupil’s progress 
and development, which is the first objective of record-keeping, 
may be expected to reveal that his requirements are being met 
satisfactorily through the ordinary facilities provided by the 
school. A number of other cases will call for education and 
guidance which have to be planned specially to meet the needs 
of the particular individual. By the page headed “ Measures 
Taken ” provision is made in dealing with such cases for 
recording a statement of the particular problem, its attendant 
circumstances and the child’s needs as the teacher sees them. 
To this will be added a brief statement of the arrangements 
through which the school attempts to meet these needs, and 
the pupil’s response to the measures taken. Every good 
teacher does a certain amount of intensive individual work, as 
circumstances permit, with pupils who fail to respond satis- 
factorily to ordinary class methods. Experience in the use of 
pupil's records has shown clearly that periodic stock-taking of 
the general progres$ and development of all pupils is the safest 
way of discovering cases of special need. It is also apparent 
that individual work can be carried out with more continuity 
when the steps taken and the results are noted from time to 
time. The teacher is, of course, often prevented from devoting 
the attention he would wish to individual methods by what 
seem more pressing demands upon his time. The amount of 
individual education which can be given must depend on the 
size and composition of the class, as well as on the understand- 
ing and willingness of the teacher. At least in the early stages 
of cumulative records, however, it will be useful for the teacher 
to place on record his views in all cases of special needs, even 


when practical exigencies prevent him from taking suitable 
Steps to meet them. í 


The Limited Role of Guidance 


‚ All education, and particularly the guidance of the individual, - 
involves some control of the natural growth processes. The 
extent of such control should, however, be cautiously limited. 
It would be grossly presumptuous to think that we can OF 
should shape the child’s mind and character as the potter moulds 
his clay. In many matters of human development respect for 
the freedom of the individual and recognition of our lack 0 
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knowledge should cause us to depend largely upon the correct- 
ive tendencies inherent in the growth process itself. А balance 
is needed between the method of deliberate management and 
the method of waiting for growth in the child's own nature to 
provide the corrective. These methods are complementary. 
In urging the importance of guidance we wish to guard against 
any suggestion of an unwarranted wholesale interference with 
the child’s development. It is scarcely possible, even if it 
were desirable, to remove every difficulty from the child’s 
path. The facing of difficulties plays an important part in the 
development of self-reliance. We do consider, however, that 
there is need for a greater amount and better quality of guidance 
than is common in the schools to-day. Where matters are to 
be left to nature we would urge that this should be as far as 
possible part of a deliberate policy in dealing with a particular 
child or a type of problem, and not merely a course of inaction. 


Some Important Social Considerations 

In dealing with the individual pupil the teacher will be wise 
to consider the effect of any measures he may plan on the other 
children, and on parents and others, particularly with a view to 
establishing a helpful attitude on their part. In the school 
itself care must be taken to avoid any suspicion of favouritism, 
and to avoid the suggestion that a particular pupil is peculiar. 
Further, the teacher will bear in mind that healthy conditions 
of group life are an invaluable influence on each individual and 
that a considerable part of the work of the school must needs be 
carried out through group methods. 

The teacher will often find it desirable to try to educate 
parents, and public opinion generally, as well as pupils. The part 
played by the teacher in the education of the whole child, his 
body and his character as well as his intellect, is fortunately 
being more and more recognised. The teacher will often find 
it helpful to take parents into his confidence and make them 
allies in his attempt to build a sound education on the needs 
of the child. à Е 

. Teachers are well aware of the basic importance of family 
life in the child's development. Apart from extremely rare 
Instances there can be no question of wishing to supplant the 
influence of the parents by that of the teacher. Careful stock- 
taking of the educational development of the individual pupil 
reyeals, however, а need for more active co-operation between 
home and school than is usual at present. 
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IV. Some METHODS ОЕ EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


As was emphasised at the outset of this memorandum, the 
main purpose of pupils' records is to assist the teacher in 
adapting education to the individual child. Observation, re- 
cording, and interpretation are the preliminary steps ; the final 
and most important step is educational action. It is im- 
possible in a few pages to do more than survey in the barest 
outline the question of methods of individual education. The 
chief reason for this is that there are, or should be, as many 
adaptations of methods as there are children. No method or 
combination of methods has universal applicability. In the 
last resort, education, as far as the school is concerned, depends 
largely on the interaction between the individual teacher and 
the individual child. It may nevertheless be convenient to 
teachers to summarise briefly some of the methods of approach 
which are likely to be most commonly appropriate. An un- 
intelligent reliance on a list of methods such as this would, of 
course, be a foolish and dangerous proceeding. As a source of 
suggestion, however, the following very brief notes may be not 
without value. { 

Methods will be considered under the following heads : 
modification of the general environment ; Special instruction ; 
guidance and correction. 5 


Modification of the General Environment 


Under this head the following methods may be included : 

(i) Securing improvement in the Physical conditions of the 
child's life—for example, by securing additional nourishment 
boots and clothing ; by including parents to have recommenda- 
tons for medical and dental treatment carried out; by per- 
suading parents to modify the child's daily routine to secure 


КАБ а 
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leisure time beyond the school; by educating parents (by 
interview and, where appropriate, by referring them to suitable 
literature) to take a more balanced and healthy attitude towards 
the child. 

(iii) Widening the child's range of interests by the use of the 
School workshop and garden and other practical activities, 
sports, school excursions, the encouragement of hobbies and 
the use of facilities in the neighbourhood such as the library. 

(iv) Providing special opportunities for self-expression—for 
example, dramatic work and music are sometimes of particular 
value to the child who is timid and cramped in self-expression. 

(v) Allowing the child to get into a number of “ tight 
corners ” to help in bringing home to him the consequences of 
impulsiveness, selfishness, and other unfavourable qualities. 

„ (vi) Giving the child graduated moral exercise by putting him 
into a series of progressively more difficult situations calculated 
to strengthen desirable tendencies. Burt describes the use of 
this method in re-educating delinquents. In this connection 
the method consists in training the child in dependability by 
carefully graduated steps ; at the early stages of treatment he is 
exposed to small temptations and supervision is fairly close, and 
as improvement is shown he is given increased responsibilities. 
Teachers sometimes employ what is in essence the same method 
—for example, in building up confidencein the timid child who 
is unable to meet ordinary competition or enjoy active games, 
or in developing powers of steady application in an erratic child. 


Special Instruction 

This head may be taken to cover the following methods : 

(i) Adapting our teaching methods and curriculum to meet 
the needs of particular children. Such adaptation will include 
arrangements such as the following : changes in the time-table 
to bring about a better balance between study and practical 
activities or the provision of alternative subjects ; reduction 1n 
the amount of work required of a delicate or temporarily over- 
Worked pupil; alteration in the proportion of study periods 
to oral lessons, and so on. ] 

(ii) Provision for encouraging the particular interests and 
enthusiasms of pupils, even where these fall somewhat outside 
the curriculum. "This will include the steps taken to find 
Something at which a pupil who is а chronic failure may gain 


self-respect through useful achievement. кыт 
(iii) Re-classification. In certain cases the child will respond 
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better, both for scholastic and social reasons, when placed in a 
higher or lower class. The need for change may arise from the 
clash of personality between the pupil and a particular teacher. 
Re-classification will also include the transfer of certain children 
to special classes and special schools where these are available. 

(iv) Remedial work and special coaching designed to deal with 
handicaps such as disability in reading, spelling, or number- 
work. ‘The school will naturally avail itself, where possible, of 
the help of the psychologist in dealing with the more severe 
cases. Where the services of a psychologist are not available 
the teacher's best alternative is to secure suitable literature on 
diagnosis and remedial methods. 

(v) Special instruction and supervised practice designed to 
correct general weaknesses such as faulty methods of work. 
While it is impossible to lay down a single method of work 
which suits all children, it will frequently be possible for the 
teacher to bring the child to realise the nature of the errors and 
faults of method and, in the case of the intelligent adolescent, 
even of outlook on the subject which have prevented him from 
succeeding. Ву a proper stressing of methods and of quasi- 
ideals, for example, those of consistent application, planfulness, 
and orderliness, it should be possible not only to correct faults 
as shown in a particular subject, but also to help the child to 
carry over what he has learned in one subject to other parts of 
the curriculum and to problems beyond the school. 

(vi) Special instruction designed to help indirectly in coping 
with some difficulty which has arisen. For example, in certain 
cases of sex misbehaviour part of the treatment may consist in 
systematic general enlightenment on sex matters. 


Guidance and Correction 

Under this head are included : 

() The building up of confidence and friendly relations 
between pupil and teacher. Important in all education, this 
is particularly so in the treatment of “ problem " children. 
Such children need to be handled with firmness and common 
sense. Despite the temporary irritations which occur in- 
evitably from time to time, they need to feel that they are in the 
hands of a sympathetic adult who is genuinely concerned with 
their well-being. Friendliness may in a sense be described as 
a method of guidance. Friendliness and maturity of emotiona 
development on the part of the teacher are virtually pre- 
conditions of the effective influencing of pupils. Опе way i^ 


a 
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which the emotional maturity of the teacher manifests itself is 
in a certain flexibility of mind by means of which he is able to 
integrate such contrasting attitudes as firmness and sympathy 
without being inconsistent in his management of the child. 

(ii) Talking things over with the child and encouraging him 
to express in words his hopes, fears, and difficulties. Not only 
in cases where the child is moody, over-anxious, or unhappy, 
but also where he is rebellious or indifferent towards school, 
teachers find that it is often helpful to give the child an oppor- 
tunity to “ talk things out." 

(iii) Interpreting to the child some of the motives which 
underlie his misbehaviour ; for example, persistent unruliness 
in class can be shown in certain cases to be due to a desire 
to attract attention or admiration, and this in turn to an un- 
recognised desire to compensate for failure in work or sport 
or for some disappointment or grievance. It is best in these 
cases to think with the child in helping him to realise that such 
factors enter into his behaviour. A dogmatic pronouncement 
from the teacher as to the underlying causes of conduct is not 
likely to be appreciated by the child. Usually it will not be 
sufficient to stop at the explanation of misbehaviour. The 
child will need help and possibly guidance in finding more 
constructive outlets for the energies previously wasted in 
misbehaviour. 

This is a simple form of a method which is used in a more 
complex way by the expert psychologist. By the use of free 
association and other technical methods not available to the 
teacher the psychologist may carry his investigation of motives 


toa much deeper level. I 
_ (iv) Closely similar to the method just noted is constructive 
interpretation of situations. When the child is compelled to 
face unusual difficulties in his circumstances ог special limita- 
tions imposed by shortcomings in his own physical or mental 
equipment he may require guidance in making 
talents and opportunities as he may have.: à 
with the child rather than presenting him with read 
solutions, the teacher may be able to help him to arrive at а 
d-looking view of his difficulties and to act 


constructive forwar | 
in accordance with that view. For example, the dull child m 
ntial to 


be brought to see that scholastic brilliance is not esse 
a happy and useful career, either at school or in later years. 
For the dull or otherwise handicapped child it is particularly 
important that his immediate ‘goals as well as his more distant _ 
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ambitions should be reasonably consistent with his abilities. 
The neighbourhood will usually provide examples of indivi- 
duals who have adjusted themselves well to greater handicaps, 
and a similar lesson may be learned in part through study of 
selected characters in history and literature. 

Consideration should be paid to certain difficulties which may 
arise in using this method. Some may regard it as indelicate 
even to touch upon personal peculiarities, and think that the 

` child will forget about them if they be not mentioned. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the best way to help an individual to 
forget about an obvious defect in his personal equipment is 
sometimes to encourage him to face its implications. Ex- 
perienced teachers will, of course, realise the need for caution 
and tact in such matters, since it is possible to make the child 
even more self-conscious, or to encourage him to give too much 
concern to himself and his own health and happiness, or, again, 
to give him the impression that he is abnormal and so incapable 
of shaping his own destiny. This is an extreme no less to be 
avoided than the blind groping that is almost inevitable when 
the person in difficulty does not take stock of the situation. In 
dealing with the child who stammers or who makes involuntary 

movements it is a safe rule to say or.do nothing which will 
make the child more aware of his peculiarity. In dealing with 
all matters of this kind a great deal depends upon the attitude 
of the teacher, and particularly his ability to keep a sense of 
proportion and realism. 

(v) Moral suasion—i.e. bringing the child to realise that he 
needs to change or improve in certain respects. On its nega- 
tive side this will include bringing home to the child the 
futility of self-pity, outbursts of temper and other wasteful 
reactions. 

(vi) Coercion is a method the use of which, in certain forms, 
education cannot entirely escape. In essence it consists in the 
exertion of pressure. Pressure may be set up by praise and 
blame. Privileges can be made conditional upon certain 
achievements and behaviour. Punishment is one of the final 
sanctions open to the teacher. 

In the introduction to this section it was pointed out that 
methods of treatment need to be used in combination, This 
is particularly true in the matter of coercion. From an educa- 
tional point of view this method is justified only as an auxiliary 
to other methods. f 

Considerable differences of opinion exist as to the extent to 
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which it is desirable to coerce the child into working. It may 
be argued that it is better to explore the possibility of securing 
initial alertness and effort by appeal to such extraneous motives 
rather than to allow an older pupil to become a habitual idler. 
However, there is wide agreement among teachers that it is 
sound policy to depend as far as possible upon the more 
natural incentives of interest and ambition. Great progress 
has been made in recent years in developing methods of 
evoking interest in school subjects, and leading children up to 
the point where they come to apply themselves with reasonable 
strenuousness and with spontaneity of interest. Under favour- 
able conditions of organisation and planning, effective habits of 
work tend to grow naturally out of a child's play and interests, 
cónsequently the teacher is not impelled to resort frequently 
to coercion or continually to urge the importance of work—an 
ideal which loses appeal by frequent reiteration. 

Either in matters affecting work or general behaviour 
extremes are to be avoided in the use or avoidance of coercive 
measures, including praise, blame, and punishment. One 
extreme is to punish the children for misbehaviour or “ slack- ` 
ness ” more or less automatically with little thought either to 
alternative methods or to the possibility of modifying some of 
the conditions which may have contributed to the particular 
misconduct. It is quite a false assumption that the more 
serious the misdemeanour the more necessary it is to punish. 
It is a healthy sign that in the vast majority of schools the 
sanctions upon which the authority of the teacher ultimately 
rests are being relegated more and more to the background. 
The other extreme consists in an excessive dependence upon 
persuasion and moralising. Persuasion, exploration, and simi- 
lar methods are properly employed in assisting the child to 
adapt himself to discipline. Inthe long run good government 
in school can be maintained only by winning the consent and 
active co-operation of the governed. Persuasion and similar 
methods cannot always be relied on to the exclusion of other 
methods, however. In certain circumstances it 1S good educa- 
tion and good psychology to insist firmly that the child must 
meet requirements. The employment of sanctions to this end— 
and corporal punishment is one form that sanctions may take— 
is a way, and in some cases probably the best way, of bringing 


the child to recognise and meet social requirements. Harm 
may be done by going too 


far in sheltering the child from the 
reasonable consequences of his actions. Coercive methods 
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may be employed wrongly with the result that they weaken 
initiative and delay the development of independence ; pro- 
perly used they can play a part in strengthening such qualities. 
Perhaps the greatest danger in the use of coercive methods, 
even the mild coercion exercised through praise and blame, is 


that the child may be led to adapt himself too much ad hominem 
and too little ad rem. 


CONCLUSION 


In offering these suggestions, of necessity very incomplete, 
on the systematic study and guidance of the child, it is not 
Suggested that such study and guidance are innovations to be 
introduced into schools. Every responsible teacher already 
gives service of this very kind as a matter of course. Nor is it 
suggested that the methods of study, record-keeping, and 


treatment outlined here are the only or even the best ones. 


In the present state of knowledge it must be recognised that 


equally desirable results may be: obtained by a variety of 
methods. The problems of method should be faced in the 
spirit of enquiry and research. It is particularly important 
that our approach should not become over-formal and stereo- 
typed. It can be claimed, howe 
siderable experience, 

somewhat on the lines 


CHAPTER II 
SUGGESTIONS FOR INFANT SCHOOL TEACHERS 


I. THE VALUE or RECORDS, 


| ‘HE general approach to the problem of pupils’ records 
h outlined in the previous chapter applies equally to the 
infant as to the junior and senior schools, and many of the 
detailed comments hold good here, too. 'Тһеге is no need to 
repeat these, or to go over common ground once again. The 
present chapter is intended as a supplement, to deal only with 
those special aspects in which the infant school differs to some 
extent from schools for older children. Certain of the points 
already made need even fuller emphasis when young children 
are being considered ; and others have to be considered which 
for junior and senior ages are quite unimportant. 


The Need for Individual Guidance 


‚Тє has been said that the main function of pupils’ records is to 
aid the study of the individual child, in order to adapt the work 
of the school more closely to his needs. This need for indivi- 
dual guidance is for many reasons especially great with children 
under seven or eight years. 

For instance, young children are more unstable in feeling, and 
more emotionally sensitive to the attitudes of parents and 
teachers. "Their imaginings are very vivid, and they cannot 
always distinguish between the imagined and the real. Their 
experience is still so limited, their knowledge so meagre, that 
they readily misunderstand adult intentions or instructions. 
Confusions and fears are thus easily stirred up, in a way that 
may affect their learning and the whole of their later develop- 
ment. When the child is afraid or suspicious, angry Ог im- 
patient, defiant or obstinate, inattentive or muddled, we cannot 
find how to help him unless, as has been said, we can “ think 
with Ыта, and feel with him. Only when we understand 
how things seem from his point of view can we straighten out 
his mistakes and calm his anxieties. And this needs individual 
study. 

A clear example of this was given recently by the Head of a 
large infant school. A boy of five, a new-comer, showed great 
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fear at the morning assembly in the hall, when all the children 
were asked to close their eyes for prayer. His distress was so 
acute that no persuasion or command could relieve it, until the 
headmistress won his confidence enough for him to tell her that 
his special trouble was that she closed her eyes too. He seemed 
to fear that all sorts of dangerous things might happen among 
this vaste horde of strange children if she left them unwatched. 
“You keep your eyes closed so long," he told her. But this 
fear was safely dispelled after a few days when she had allowed 
him to stand close beside her and hold her hand, keeping his 
own eyes open, until he assured himself that nothing dreadful 
did occur even when the headmistress's eyes were closed. 
Then he could sit in his own place again, and close his eyes 
with the others. 


What Can be Learnt from the Records’ 

Adequate pupils’ records, however, are not only an aid to 
individual study and education ; they also enable the teacher 
to appreciate more clearly the general needs of children of any 
particular age. As the year’s records are studied, one after 
another, a general picture of the characteristic development of 
children at this or that period begins to stand out, far more 
vividly and in far greater detail than could be evoked by the 
description of any text-book. For instance, if we take a series 
of record cards for children under five entering the nursery 
class, we find how often on first entry a child shows indifference, 
suspicion or actual hostility to the other children, whilst being 
easy and friendly with the teacher, or clinging to her, and 
seeking her notice and approval. As we take up the records, 
we begin to realise that this attitude, whilst not universal, yet 
occurs so often that we come to regard it as typical of the new 
entrant under five years. It seems to be only the exceptional 
child, the child with unusually fayourable experience or an 
unusually happy temperament, who will not show it on first 
attending. But it passes away in most cases after a few weeks 


or perhaps a few months. In this way we learn not to dub any 
new child anti-social, and not to reproach him for his feelings, 
but to look for ways of helping him to discover that there is no 
need to be suspicious or aggressive. We learn to give him the 
support he needs from us, whilst yet gradually weaning him to 
independence and confidence in his playmates. And we try to 
give the whole class the active social opportunities that will 


overcome distrust and build up friendliness and co-operation. 
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We may learn, too, as we study the records, that a particular 
child who acts boastfully and assertively to his new comrades 
may also be feeling the common and natural fear and suspicion 
of others, but tries to hide this by being a braggart. We note 
that another child shows this initial distrust much more acutely 
than most others, and find that she has never been allowed by 
her mother to play with other children. We thus come back to 
individual differences again, and see how these are related to 
individual circumstances. We learn to see more clearly both 
the general trends of development through successive years, 
and the infinite vatiety of individual patterns which these show 
in actual children, according to their experiences. And thus 
we become more able to provide not only for the needs of 
particular children but also for the group as a whole. 


II. THE RECORDS 


(a) When and Where to Observe the Child 

In attempting to record a child's development, it would be a 
mistake to attend only to his behaviour in the more official 
moments of his life in school, e.g. his work, and his behaviour 
to teacher and fellows in the classroom. His attitude should be 
noticed from the moment he enters the school premises, his 
talk and his movements in the playground and corridors, his 
visits to the toilet, his life outside the school as shown to us in 
his conversation and questions, in his friendships and in any 
objects he brings with him ; above all, with the young child, 
his interests and abilities, his feelings and social relations, as 
these are revealed in his spontaneous play. Whether in periods 
of free activity in the classroom, in “ playtime " in the school 
playground, or in the glimpses we may have of him in the 
street or home garden out of school hours, the young child will 
show himself to us more freely and fully during his play than’ 
he can do in his “ work ” or in those activities more ordered or 
controlled by us. Play is for him a means of living and of 
understanding life. In his play he will show us his fears and 
wishes and active interests, what his mind is occupied with 
when left to itself, what questions he wants to ask of life, what 
he is trying to do or to understand, what he would like to 
become, what view he has of us (e.g. when he plays “ teacher "jor 
of his parents. He may give us information in this way which 
we can then use in order to understand his response, or lack of 
response, to our efforts to teach him and to direct his activities. 


E.G.—5 
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Value of Knowledge of Home Conditions 


Again, it is even more important with the child in the infant 
school than in the later years to know as much as possible of 
his home conditions. Children bring their home troubles 
with them even more hamperingly to the infant school. And 
the mental atmosphere of the home is quite as influential as its 
level of physical care and nourishment. Quarrels between the 
parents because of poverty, the depression due to unemploy- 
ment, may affect even the toddler profoundly. Fear of the 
parents, lack of love, difficulties with older or younger brothers 
and sisters, a morning’s quarrel, lack of material and encourage- 
ment to play, will influence the child's attitude to school life 
most intimately and immediately ; and until we know some- 
thing about his home, we cannot interpret the child's behaviour 
to his teachers or his fellows. Moreover, the record of the 
child's response to school conditions will often serve as the 
basis for wise advice to his parents during these most vital early 
years. As one instance, a child who at school shows himself to 
be a quick learner and wishing to become independent may 
enter the school hardly able to do anything for himself, because 
his mother has been unwilling to let him become independent 
ofher. But at five or six years such an attitude on the mother's 
part is enormously important, since it affects not only his imme- 
diate development, but also sets the key to all the later relation 
between the child and his mother. If she can be helped to 
recognise that he has now left babyhood behind and is begin- 
ning to grow up, she is far more likely to retain his respect and 
love. Thus obstinacy, rebellion, or neurotic disturbance and 
great unhappiness in later years may be avoided. 


(b) Aspects of Development 

As was pointed out in the previous chapter, the headings 
suggested for the record cards are not to be taken as psycho- 
logical entities. They are rather such broad general descrip- 
tions of the various types of behaviour seen in children, or the 
various aspects of their development, as are found useful for the 
practical purpose of recording and evaluating their progress in 
school life. What sort of behaviour does a child who is felt to be 
developing well and happily show in this and that school activity 
or typical situation ? What deviations from these “ normal " 
characteristics occur in other children, and what special circum- 
stances and previous history do we find in each case ? 
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It is especially important in the case of the young child not to 
regard these rough practical headings as hard-and-fast cate- 
gories, or as independent threads of development, since in him 
mental life is still so labile, so responsive to external circum- 
stance. His thinking and learning do not go on independently 
of his feelings and imagination. His emotions are powerful 
determinants, not only of the direction of his interests, but of 
his control of attention and of the level of his performance when 
attending fully. He may, for instance, be quite unable to 
learn to add and subtract, because adding and subtracting have - 
in some fancied (but to him real) way become mixed up with 
his fear of his father, or with his conflict of feelings about his 


brothers and sisters. 


Unreliability of Intelligence Tests for Infants 

Even the standardised intelligence test will not yield such 
reliable information about the ability of the young child as it 
gives us about those of the middle years, since in the test 
Situation the young child is more profoundly affected by his 
personal relation with the adult giving the test ; and emotions 
may enter into this relation which are beyond the power even 
of the skilled tester to control. Moreover, it has not yet been 
established beyond question that any measure of mental ability 
in the very young child which we can arrive at by available , 
tests can be relied on to remain constant, above all in the face 
of great changes in circumstance or profound emotional experi- 
ences. Constant as the intelligence quotient may be in children 
over seven years, it is with the younger child little more than a 
useful guide to what he can do in given circumstances, and ina 
given social and emotional setting. But of course it is a useful 
guide, and yields a very important piece of information about 
his effective abilities at any given date. In the following years, 
when the child is re-tested, and the various collateral changes of 
his history are studied, these comparative data may prove very 
significant for practical advice or decisions. 


Fluctuations in Behaviour and Attitude 

Another point brought out in the previous chapter, which 
needs further emphasis for the infant school child, is that the 
Various headings of the record cards which refer to personal 
© qualities ? are not to be taken as indicating fixed “ traits ” of 
character so much as broad modes of behaviour which are the 
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outcome of educational influences acting upon inborn responses. 
Not only is it true that even in the young child we do not see 
simple expressions of any innate, unchangeable qualities of 
nature unaffected by outside influence ; but it is also true that 
in him we find a greater degree of fluctuation in behaviour and 
attitude, according to circumstances and the people he is with 
at the moment, and a greater liability to change, according to 
his actual experiences. The child who at five years is solitary 
and unfriendly may, with the help of a good school life, become 
warm-hearted and socially easy at nine or ten. Young children 
often behave quite differently in one setting or with one person, 
from the way they behave with another person or in other 
surroundings. For instance, a child may be very difficult and 
unhappy at home, and contented and sociable at school ; he 
may do well with one teacher and be peevish and inattentive 
with another. He may even get on better in his arithmetic if he 
is allowed to sit next to a chosen friend than if he is compelled 
to share his desk with an enemy. His general behaviour in the 
class may change greatly for the better when we discover his 
special interests, and use these for his formal learning. 


Necessity for Studying Record as a Whole 


A discrepancy between the child’s attainments and his intelli- 
gence (as shown by the tests and the teacher’s impression of his 
general behaviour) may be understandable when we note that 
he is under-nourished, or that his mother thinks him stupid 
and tells him so, or that he does not like to show himself 
cleverer than his brother who is a year older and, in fact, less 
intelligent. On the other hand, the restless mischief of an- 
other child may be remedied when the tests show that his 
intelligence is far beyond the level of work expected from him 
ina class of much duller children. 

The various categories in the record card (observation, 
inventiveness, self-confidence, reliability, good qualities, special 
difficulties and so on) should therefore be looked upon merely 
as convenient tools of description, enabling us to sort out our 
own impressions at any given time, and to record the degree 
and direction of change as the child grows in response to our 
dealings with him. To say that he is unsociable or unstable is 
only a preliminary to asking what the special source of his 
unsociability or his unreliability may be, and what we can do to 
help him over these difficulties. 


In general, we have not to think of qualities or traits or 
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abilities, so much as of the child, a real person who is responding 
to these and those other persons at home and school in this 
characteristic way at this particular time. And this means that 
we must look at his record as a whole, to see the inter-relations 
between all its parts, at least as clearly and conscientiously as 
we study its separate sections. 


E (c) Details of Records 


After some experiment, it was decided to use two record cards 
for pupils in the infant school, the first to be filled up soon after 
admission, that is, within the first few months of the child's life. 
in the school, the second towards the end of his infant school 
period. 'There are many significant facts about the child's 
development which cannot be seen or understood on his ad- 
mission or for some time afterwards. "The child's behaviour on 
first entering is not necessarily typical of his responses as he 
settles down to the ordered life of the school. The first entry 
to the school is a special crisis, and it would be unwise to base 
any considered judgment about the child's personality or 
abilities on the immediate impressions that he makes. And 
yet in order to be able to deal with him satisfactorily, it is im- 
portant to sort out these first impressions and record them as 
fully as is practicable. It is useful to record whatever is 
relevant to the immediate problems of his education and what- 
ever special facts are likely to help us in arriving at a wise policy 
in dealing with him. When later on the second card, based on 
longer and more detailed observation of the child, is compared 
with the first, important data about the way school has affected 
the child will be made plain. н 

"The suggestions which follow touch only upon those items of 
the two infant school cards which are not dealt with, or not 
fully dealt with, in the previous chapter. Р 

Under “ special circumstances » consider such questions as the 
following : What is the actual behaviour of the parents : self- 
control, temper, cleanliness, honesty, kindliness, good manners, 
etc.? Is the emotional atmosphere of the home easy and 
serene or anxious or quarrelsome ? Are the older members of 
the family friendly towards the pupil? Do they tease, or bully 
or nag? Is the child indulged or dealt with firmly ? Is he 
allowed to do things for himself and become independent or is 
he kept a baby? Has he toys to play with and room to run 
about in? Are the grown-ups tolerant of his play interests or 
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is he expected to sit still all the time? Are there books and 
newspapers and interesting pursuits in the family ? , Is there 
a garden? What is the relation of the pupil’s family to the 
neighbours ? 

А child who has no play material and is not allowed to learn to 
do things for himself can suffer in his development almost as 
much as the child who is starved of physical nourishment. 


Card I 
(This is the card marked “ Inf..Ad.” ее pages 90-1) 


Personality 
(a) Child's First Reactions to School 


Three relatively distinct aspects of the cliild’s behaviour in his 
first few weeks in the school are his attitude towards (i) his 
teacher, (ii) other children, and (iii) the general surroundings 
of the school. 

(i) Attitude towards teacher —Most children of five years or 
under will be immediately friendly and responsive to a pleasant- 
mannered teacher. Some will look suspicious, some will cover 
up nervousness by a forward boastfulness ; and some of the 
younger ones will weep on being left and be inconsolable for a 
few hours or a few days. It may be possible to relate these 
differences in attitude to the home circumstances already known, 
or to be discovered by a friendly talk with the mother and a 
visit to the home. Sometimes older-members of the family in 
the school will give one useful information, directly or in- 
directly. It should be noted whether the child is friendly and 
trustful or reserved and timid, hostile and suspicious, clinging 
and nervous. He may be friendly and yet not very talkative. 
He may talk and yet show by other signs that he is full of doubts 
and distrust, or that his one concern is to keep the teacher's 
` attention to the exclusion of other children. 

(ii) Attitude towards other children —Children under five will 
very commonly be shy and reserved with the others to begin 
with. The younger ones may remain aloof and nervous for 
sometime. The majority of five-year-olds will quickly become 
eager to play with others, talkative and communicative. Very 
commonly their first social advances will take the form of too 
great boisterousness and even aggressiveness. A certain num- 
ber will from the beginning show themselves quietly friendly, 
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active and helpful, willing to share toys and join in play with 
others. Many children at once tend to show qualities of 
domineeringness or readiness to bully, if not with all children 
then with the younger or smaller ones. Others will from the 
beginning show a submissive, docile attitude. It is useful to 
make a note of budding friendships or of any special dislikes 
and enmities. 

(iii) Attitude towards surroundings—Many children after a 
short time-spent quietly looking round, perhaps sitting still, 
will begin to explore the new environment of the classroom. 
They may do this in a distracted way, unable to settle down to 
play with any particular material for more than a short time. 
In the first few days or even weeks this means only that the 
child is not used to his environment, not sure what he can do 
with toys and apparatus, etc. If the flitting type of attention or 
a bewildered and suspicious attitude persists after some weeks 
it is of greater importance. Children who have not had much 
experience with play material will tend to be rather destructive 
with equipment, although accidental or experimental spoiling 
of play material can usually be distinguished from the deliber- 
ate destruction that springs from anger, jealousy, or unhappi- 
ness. The child who is not in much emotional conflict will 
settle down to an eager interest in what his surroundings pro- 
vide for him after a short time. t 

The relation between these three aspects of the child’s person- 
ality on entering school is important. For example, a child 
may destroy some object in the classroom because he is jealous 
or envious of another child and afraid to show this by direct 
attack upon him. Again, he may refuse to play with what is 
offered because he is distrustful of the teacher who offers it. 
As a rule his interest in learning and manipulating the physical 
objects of his surroundings will not be able to work freely until 
his emotional relations with the teacher and other children: 


have reached some degree of harmony and stability. 


(b) Outstanding Good Qualities ) 
Any special gift of personality which a child shows on entering 
school should be noted. The following are mere suggestions 
аз to the qualities that can be considered outstandingly good in 
children of this age. 
generous helpful in routine А jolly 
frank protective to younger children adventurous 
communicative contented independent 
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Some of these qualities, of course, will occur more frequently 
than others ; for example, there will be more jolly and adventur- 
ous children at five years of age than children who are pro- 
tective to younger children or generous. 


(c) Bad Habits 


A number of “ bad ” habits are liable to occur in children of 

` five years or under, and these are important not because they 
are unpleasant to us but because they are a sign of emotional 
disturbance or difficulty in development. "The following are 


likely to occur in some of the children entering school at any 
one time : 


thumb-sucking involuntary twitching of muscles masturbation 
nail-biting enuresis stammering 
peculiar mannerisms 


The frequency and compulsiveness of the habit should be 
noticed as well as its mere occurrence. Occasional thumb- 
sucking or nail-biting, for example, does not mean very much, 
but if it is constant and persistent it may, along with other data, 
indicate the need for special psychological help. It should be 
noted that many of these personal “ bad” habits disappear 
during the infant's school years without any special attention 
if the child is happy and well cared for. If they persist to later 
years the earlier records may be of assistance in diagnosis. 
Speech difficulties in particular should be noted, since these ° 


may call for remedial treatment towards the end of the infant 
school period. 


(d) Special Difficulties in Personality 


The following difficulties are liable to occur in infant school 
entrants. Again, the majority even of healthy children may 
show one or more of these difficulties from time to time. “No 
child passes through these early years without having periods 
of emotional crisis. Whether or not these difficulties are 
significant depends upon their frequency and intensity. The 
teacher should try not to judge these little children by adult 
standards. For example, it is normal for a child to be bashful 
or anxious in certain circumstances, and to be sensitive to his 
own failure in a way that would be at once remarked as peculiar 
in an older child or an adult. It is necessary to measure each 
child against the general impression of what is usual in children 
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ofhisage. Difficulties mentioned here should be noted ifthey 
are frequent and characteristic. 


destructive _ liable to outbursts of temper 
over-aggressive towards other children irritable towards failure 
over-submissive to other children self-conscious 
apathetic refuses to play 
moody refuses to play except as leader 
o in purpose and interest dreamy 

icious fond of self-display 
bashful E seeks adult attention 
anxious needs constant praise or en- 
stubborn couragement 
defiant excitable 
(e) Bodily Control 


The bodily control of children entering the infant school 
between three and five years of age is always imperfect. Once 
more, each child should be considered in relation to the 
majority of children of his own age. Can he balance himself 
well when walking and running, climbing a wall or inclined 
plank, using a ladder or a Jungle Gym? Does he tend to trip 
over small obstacles ? Is his posture good? Are his move- 
ments adapted to their purpose or are they clumsy and jerky ? 
Do all the muscles of his body go rigid when he is attempting 
to draw or paint or use scissors ? Does he grimace or put out 
his tongue when using his hands? .Can he relax and lie still 
during the period of rest? Can he sit reasonably still for a 
short time in listening to a story or must he constantly be on 
the move? Does he twitch and jerk when trying to sit quiet ? 
Can he carry trays, blocks, cups of water, and so on ? 


(f) Personal Habits 

, In the young child personal habits of hygiene are still so 
imperfectly developed that it is important to look at the. aims 
and the effort he is making, rather than to judge the actual 
results by standards suitable for older children. Moreover, in 
young children cleanliness and orderliness depend to a large 
extent upon the parents and the external environment. The 
child’s attitude to the problem of keeping himself clean or 
learning to be orderly and to take care of his possessions is 
thus more significant than what he actually achieves. Does he 


try to keep himself clean and take care of his belongings ? 


Can he dress himself yet, hang up his garments, etc. ? Does he 
he be relied upon to 


eat and drink pleasantly and бау ? Can U 
use the school offices satisfactorily ? Any over-emphasis upon 
being clean, any refusal to do gardening or modelling because 
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it makes his hands dirty, or any special anxiety about things 
that are broken or lost should be noted, since excessive need to 
be clean and tidy is rather an unfavourable than a favourable 
sign in a child under seven. 


(g) Speech 

Besides any special difficulties such as stammering, it should 
be noted whether the child's speech is clear or.indistinct, is 
overloud or mumbled, hasa harsh ora pleasant tone. The range 
of his vocabulary and the readiness of expression, the child’s 
wish to communicate his feelings and purposes and experiences 
in speech, should all be considered, and the readiness with 
which he responds to school conditions, leaving his “ street 
voice " behind. 

Another important point to notice is how the child's speech 
varies in all these respects according to his general emotional 
state. He will become harsh or shrill in tone and indistinct in 
intonation all the more readily when he is frightened and angry. 
Some children put on a “ street voice " or harsh accent when 
they wish to be specially manly or defiant. 


Card II 
(This is the card marked “ Inf." ° See pages 94-5) 


Intelligence 

(a) Observation 
Most children of four to seven 
about things and events and the 
everyday world. They will take an ea 
see on the way to school, the garden a 
and the why of alf th 
desire of the child to 
of the motives whic 
education. The obs 
mainly a matter of i 
hibited by the attitud 
at home). Whena 
to know about what 


etc., he will be the more read 
describe what he has heard or seen, 
to observe details will be aided by cony 
has seen and noticed, since putting 


Moreover, the capacity 
ersations about what he 
things into words and 
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sharing them with other people has a way of clarifying actual 
perception. Observation in the child is thus not to be judged 
ш апу mechanical way. Itis, however, a useful thing to record, 
since it is an indication that the child's intelligence is working 
freely upon the people and situations in his everyday environ- ` 
ment. Individual differences occur between children of infant 
School ages with regard to their quickness and accuracy of 
perception. Some children are more absorbed in the world of 
make-believe and less concerned with facts in the external 
world, Where this is marked and persistent it is important 
that it should be understood. It may, however, appear as а 
temporary difficulty with any young child as an outcome of 
some emotional crisis, e.g. jealousy about the arrival of a new 
baby at home. It should be recorded, then, whether the child 
notices things going on in the schoolroom or the school garden ; 
whether he remarks the behaviour of other children and shows 
interest in what the teacher is doing ; whether he reports things 
that happened at home or things he sees on the way to school ; 
whether, in general, he is eager and interested in the events of 
daily life. 


(b) Imagination 

„Та the early years, the child’s power of entering freely and 
vividly into an imaginative situation (e.g. in make-believe play, 
or acting out a story) is one of the ways in which he shows his 


intelligence. It is, moreover, one of the means by which he 


learns to draw upon past experience and to forecast possible 
rue even where the 


events in the future. This is largely t 
imaginative situation which absorbs the child is mainly created 
by others. The child who will not or cannot enter into imag- 
inative play, or does not show any quality of imagination in his 
talk or drawings, will usually turn out to be either intellectually 
retarded or emotionally starved. There are, however, wide 
individual differences, apart from such special deficiencies. 
It should be noted whether the child becomes absorbed in 


stories and dramatic play, whether he takes an active and vivid 
ther his spontaneous drawings 


part in make-believe play ; whe 
show any imaginative detail. 


(c) Inventiveness У = j 

The quality of inventiveness or originality will show. itself in 
many of the child's activities, e.g. his imaginative play, his 
drawing and modelling, story telling and dramatic expression, 
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and leadership in games. Тһе child of original gifts will not 
only be able to enter into the total dramatic or constructive 
situation, but will be able to add new details, to discover new 
modes of play and to change and elaborate those suggested by 
others. It should be noted whether the child shows any 
remarkable originality in his constructive handwork, modelling, 
painting, drawing, etc. ; whether he can adapt different sorts of 
material to his own purposes and find his way round difficulties 
without being shown ; whether he ever makes up stories to tell 
to other children, or invents a game. 


(d) Verbal Reasoning 


The power to reason in words begins to appear to a greater or 
lesser extent amongst children by the end of the infant school 
period. Even at seven years, however, the child can deal 
verbally only with simple problems of a concrete and imme- 
diate nature. He can, e.g., reason about things he is actually 
doing or wanting to do, or problems that come close to his 
personal experience and interests. He cannot deal with ab- 
stract issues, nor those involving a clear sense of time relations. 
Nor can he very long keep up a discussion in words even about 
concrete and immediate problems, without going back to some 
practical handling. Verbal reasoning rises up from some 
manipulative situation in a crest of effort, and falls back to it 
again. In the spontaneous conversations of children under 
eight years there will only be a small amount of logical argu- 
ment and reasoning about causes and effects, Nevertheless, 
there will be more ability to reason in words at the end of the 
infant school period than at the beginning, and the more 
intelligent children will not only show this ability earlier than 
the less intelligent, but will be able to sustain a discussion about 
how and when and why things may happen with a clearer and 
more adequate logic. It should be noticed whether the child 
likes to discuss what he is doing with other children, and 
whether his remarks to them are just exclamations, or real 
expression of opinion and doubt, to which he wants answers, or 
of views which he wishes his playmates to share. Does he ask 
questions of the others and wait for the answers? Does he 
accept a challenge and argue his opinion? Does he try to 
justify his opinion by any reference to facts, or does he merely 
assert it and get angry when he is challenged? Can he argue 
logically about what he is doing or about things which have 
happened in the past ? 
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Personality 
(1) Self-confidence « 

Self-confidence is shown to a varying degree in children under 
Seven or eight years. It will be revealed in a number of 
different situations, e.g. the child's first entry to the school, the 
visit of the school doctor, a conversation with the headmistress, 
a visit to the dentist, or any situation in which the child has to 
stand alone, e.g. if he is asked to sing or recite by himself, or to 
take any leading part in a dramatic play or game. A child who 
is shy and diffident on first entering the school may neverthe- 
less develop satisfactorily in this respect during his period in 
the infant school. If he has not developed a normal degree of 
self-confidence by the end of this time, it is an important sign 
for his futurelife. A child of seven or eight years should not 
need constant praise and approval or constant moral support 
from others. It should be noted whether he can take the lead 
in games or in reciting or singing, whether he can stand alone, 
e.g. in front of the class or the school assembly, without undue 
nervousness ; whether he can answer questions in front-of the 
class, will talk easily and frankly to any strangers visiting the 
school, or to the school dentist and doctor, and whether he 
shows signs of nervousness and self-consciousness with the 


headmistress. 


(ii) Stability of Attitudes 

A certain instability of feeling is normal in children under 
seven years. In these years the child is more readily mastered 
by the feelings of the moment, whether these be fear or anger, 
love or hate, than he is in later childhood. Settled attitudes 
towards other people are only beginning to develop. Too much 
Stress must therefore not be placed upon the quality of stability 
in judging the development of children, under seven; and 
indeed too great a rigidity and unyieldingness of attitude 
towards the environment is definitely undesirable in these 
years. Yet children between five and seven years will show 
individual differences in their constancy of attitude towards the 
people around them. The child with very changeable atti- 
tudes will often show anxiety, moodiness, contrariness, ог 
destructiveness when these do not seem to be provoked by any 
actual behaviour on the part of other children, or anything in 
his immediate environment. He may have days when he is 
friendly and co-operative even against difficulties and even if 
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other children are hostile ; and on other days he will come to 
school contrary and moody and ready to cry or be peevish on 
slight provocation. Such a degree of instability suggests acute 
emotional conflict, and such a child needs special care. Even 
the more stable child, however, may become more “ moody 
and “ touchy ” for a time as a result of illness or special 
emotional strain, e.g. being moved from one group to another 
in the school, a change of teacher, a temporary displacement 
from the leadership of the group, the birth of a younger child at 
home, illness or stress in the home life. It is important 
therefore to notice not only the general stability of the child’s 
emotional attitudes but any special periods of change. It 
should be noted whether he is liable to change from day to day 
in his general attitudes towards other children, e.g. friendliness, 
teasing, provocativeness, orderliness, and whether he is liable 
to be inexplicably moody and peevish or can be relied upon to 
be normally cheerful and friendly. 
(iii) Sociability 

Sociability is to be understood as the degree to which the child 
seeks the company of other children and enjoys play amongst 
them. Age is an important element. At seven or eight years, 
most children turn much more freely to other children for 
companionship in work and play. Shyness, extreme reserve, 
or a tendency to be suspicious of others and inability to play 
with them is often a sign that the child needs some special help, 
especially in the later years of the infant school. It sometimes 
happens that a child has one or two special friends but does 
not make any advances to other children or to the group as a 
whole. Where the child cannot play with others at all, there 
is some serious hold-up. in his emotional development. Socia- 
bility is not the same as co-operativeness, since the child is happy 
to play amongst others long before he is able to со-орегаїе 
actively with them in group activities. His pleasure in being 
with others is, of course, the basis upon which the power to work 
and play with them grows, and the child who is not sociable is 
less likely to become actively friendly and co-operative. The 
naturally friendly and trustful five-year-old will be able to co- 
operate with another child for short periods and in simple 
situations. The seven-year-old will be able to join with others 
for a much longer period and in a much more sustained way. 

n the record card it should be noted whether the child seeks 
to play amongst or with others or prefers to run about and sit 
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alone and to follow his own pursuits, and whether, when he is 


playing with others, he is able to co-operate 1n group activities 
normally for his age. і 


(iv) Reliability و‎ 

Reliability in the infant school years is a matter o the extent 
to which the child can distinguish between truth and untruth, 
can hold to the truth in the face of fear or difficulty, can keep 
his word, and can be trusted to behave in much the same way 
whether or not an adult is present, e.g. with regard to the 
teasing or protection of younger children or animals, the care 
or destruction of other people's property. In the earlier years 
of the infant school period the child will often tell imaginative 
lies or indulge in romances, and this has very little to do with 
the question of truthfulness in the proper sense. Neverthe- 
less, an important aspect of reliability is the degree to which the 
child can distinguish between what is real and what is only 
imagined, as well as the extent to which he can control his 
wishes of the moment in accordance with what he himself 
believes to be right and wrong. "The card should record 
whether the child is truthful or is liable to lie and romance, 
Whether he can be relied upon to take care of things and behave 
in the same way when the teacher is not present as when she is 
watching him, whether he will torment thé younger children 
if no grown-up is near, although when he knows he is observed 
he is protective and tender. 


(v) Outstanding Good Qualities and Special Difficulties 
(As in Card I, see pages 71-3) 
Attainments 


In the previous chapter it was pointed out with reference to 
the Junior and Senior Schools that.the child is more important 
than the subjects of instruction. This is even more profoundly 
true of the infant school child. The broad, all-round develop- 
ment of the child himself, his interests and efforts, are far more 
significant than the precise details of the level of achievement 
he has reached in this or that so-called subject. Nor has his 
precise achievement any special value unless considered in 
relation to his natural abilities and his social and emotional 
balance. Itis thus neither desirable nor practicable to arrange 
the children in a numerical class position. It is not desirable 
because it emphasises а mechanical and external mode of 
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judging a child's achievements, nor is it possible to make fine 
gradations of achievement without allowing the question of 
marking to loom far too large in the work as a whole. Never- 
theless, it is useful to have some broad indication of the achieve- 
ments of the child in relation to his whole group, and a five- 
point scale will be found a useful method of recording these 
differences. The child's work should be judged under ordin- 
ary conditions rather than by special tests. Any special weak- 
nesses or achievements should be noticed, with any probable 
cause of this advance or backwardness. Furthermore, any 
special interests of the child in particular directions should be 


noted, since these may prove of great value in overcoming his 
weaknesses of development. 


III. INTERPRETATION AND GUIDANCE 

The interpretation of records and their use in guiding the 
individual child have already been discussed in the previous 
chapter, and much has been said incidentally or implied in this 
chapter also. It remains to bring out certain points more clearly 
and definitely. 

It has been emphasised that we only begin to understand the 
details of the records when we look at them as a whole, and see 
the inter-relation between the various aspects of development. 
We shall rarely find a record which does not show some sort 
of weakness or a difficulty here and there. The majority of 
records will show quite definite unevennesses of development. 
A certain degree of some sort of emotional trouble or social 
fault, for example, occurs with every child at some time or 
other. All young children, now and then, here and there, show 
anxiety, nervousness, specific fears, shyness, tongue-tiedness, 
anger, jealousy, or aggression. These things need not be given 
much importance as passing phases in a mild degree, especially 
if the child can at the same time follow out his active interests 
of one sort of another, and can play freely in a variety of ways. 
It is when these minor difficulties become pervasive and per- 


sistent, or so acute as to hold up general development, that they 
require special attention and help. 


Examples of Faulty Development 
It may be useful to look at certain typical pictures of faulty 


development which are of special importance and need careful 
guidance. 


(a) The child who shows several acute symptoms of emotional 
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disturbance—e.g. “ bad ” habits, specific fears, clinging and 
nervousness, great instability of feeling. (b) The child who is 
specially inhibited in speech—who either will not talk at all, 
will only talk to his teacher, or only to his immediate playmates, 
or can never be induced to speak in front of a group. Such 
difficulties in speech are very important, since words are in- 
dispensable instruments of learning and thinking, and to lack 
them brings poverty both of knowledge and of emotional 
contact with fellow beings. (c) The child who either cannot 
play at all, cannot play freely among others, or is stereotyped in 
the forms of his play. Very young children (e.g. three-year- 
olds) will often repeat the same type of play over a long period ; 
but when this happens at five years or later, it means a serious 
difficulty of development. Not to be able to play with others 
Speaks of great fear and distrust. It blocks social development 
and deprives the child of intellectual stimulus. Not to be able 
to play at all hints at profound inner trouble which needs 
expert help. (d) The child who is very aggressive to others, 
defiant to teachers, and destructive of his own and other people's 
property. Sucha child is not in quite such a bad case as those 
who are more inhibited, although his difficulties come much 
more readily to the notice of the class teacher. It will often be 
found that he is clumsy and unskilful, unsure of himself, and 
very much aware of his own deficiencies. His aggression is 
likely to diminish as his achievements and resulting confidence 
in himself grow. (e) The child with a special and unfavour- 
able attitude (dislike, shrinking, fear, self-distrust, boredom) to 
particular subjects, and above all to the key subjects of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Such unfavourable attitudes and 
feelings hinder attainment, and the resulting weakness causes 
further shame and fear, a vicious circle of failure and unhappi- 
ness and distaste being set up, with far-reaching effects upon 
general development. | 

"These are a few of the graver difficulties of development, 
Which may occur in any infant school group, although not often 
in the most serious degree. Between these and the milder and 
more temporary difficulties which the ordinarily healthy and 
successful child may show, there lie every kind and degree of 
fault and weakness and unevenness of development. 


The Specially Gifted Child f 
Finally, it is as well to point out that in the case of the child 
who is specially gifted, either in all-round ability or in some 


E.G.—6 
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one direction (language, arithmetic, or music), it is highly 
desirable to look at any accompanying handicaps, or any hints 
of emotional strain which point to some failure in adjustment 
between the child's intellectual needs and his environment, 
some disharmony between the child and his family or between 
the child and his classmates. Unless, on the one hand, the 
powers of the gifted child are fully employed, and on the other, 
a due balance is kept between his bodily health, emotional 
satisfaction, and growing knowledge and reason, the full fruit 
of his intelligence will not be secured ; and serious difficulties 
of feeling and behaviour may in fact arise. 


The Treatment of Difficulties or Weaknesses | 

Much of the teacher’s work in dealing with these difficulties 
or weaknesses of development will be indirect. As has been 
said, the steady friendliness of the teacher is in itself a very great 
help to the young and unstable child. The sense of security 
which her firm control of the whole group, her even justice and 
her guidance of their mutual relations brings to each member 
of the group is a great relief and support, no less to the over- 
aggressive than to the timid and frightened child. (In our 
emphasis upon the child’s individual relation to his teacher, we 
must not forget that each child is a constant witness of her 
treatment of all the other children, and deeply influenced by 
what he observes of her general attitude and personality.) 
The active social experience with his classmates which she 
offers and encourages allays his suspicions of others and calms 
his doubts about himself, as well as compensating for weak- 
nesses and bringing the positive pleasures of companionship. 
Above all, the opportunities for free expression in dramatic and 
creative play which she provides enable him to master his 
unruly feelings and thus attain a greater measure of inner 
harmony—and hence of peaceful behaviour. The therapeutic 
effect of free play in a friendly environment has been fully 
established in the work of the child guidance clinics, It has 


the same value when favourably provided for in the infant 
school. 


Emotional Disturbances 


These more general and indirect modes of guidance will be 
individually adjusted by the teacher who watches her children 
after studying their records. More direct and specific guidance 
is open to her also in many different ways. For instance, she 
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may look for the immediate cause of an acute emotional disturb- 
ance in a hitherto serene child, either in home or school cir- 
cumstances. An acute state of trouble may sometimes be set 
up in a young child by a relatively simple and remediable 
situation, such as fear of a fierce dog passed on the way to 
School, fear of a bullying older child in the playground, fear of 
failure in a particular subject, the refusal of the parent to let 
the child play out of school hours with his schoolfellows, an 
adjustable difference in custom or standards of behaviour 
between home and school, and so on. i 


Appealing to Special Interests of а Child 

Again, she may decide that certain undesirable attitudes may 
be modified by a change of opportunity. For instance, observa- 
tion may suggest that a certain boy or group of boys needs 
more opportunity for large, free, vigorous movement, or some 
activity which gives an outlet to destructive tendencies and is 
yet constructive in its end result—such as digging, hammering, 
or chopping up wood. (Many boys in the infant school suffer 
physically and emotionally from a lack of just these large 
vigorous movements.) A child may become more courageous 
and sociable by being given responsibilities of a domestic sort— 
keeping the cupboards orderly, washing dusters, arranging the 
flowers. Another may gain self-confidence when asked to 
look after the younger children in the cloak-room or playground. 
Still another may lose a listless indifference to school life and 
become active and happy when her concern with babies is met 
by the washing and dressing of a large doll. Another girl may 
open out and begin to talk freely (and later on to write) when 
her affection for the school cat has been noticed and received 
With sympathy. An older boy may 
When these are linked up 
and making real things (a Red I 
hutch). . This seizing of the special interests of the с 


By receiving his interests sympathetically and helping to pro- 
vide for them, the teacher shows herself to the young child as 
his true and understanding friend ; and thus fosters 
in the world and his belief in himself, as well as stirs u 


efforts to learn and to succeed. 
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Problem of the Domineering Child 


From time to time it will seem wise to play a more active róle 

in guiding the social development of one particular child, or of. 
a small group of children who are affecting each other in some 
special way. For example, it sometimes happens that a child 
of a domineering temperament is to be found constantly bully- 
ing another, who is so passive and timid that he lends himself 
to the rôle of victim. In such a case it is often desirable to find 
some way of breaking up the partnership, since this is not 
helping either child. Occasionally it may be necessary to 
change the class of one of the pair, but usually it is enough to 
suggest new partnerships in some other kind of play, or to give 
to one of the children a new piece of responsibility which 
appeals to him. Sometimes the attitude of the domineering 
child can be changed by asking him to give some special sort 
of help to the child he has teased or bullied. 
A problem constantly cropping up is that of the child who 
makes an excellent leader but cannot bear to play any other 
part. It is desirable both for the sake of others and for his own 
broader development to interfere sometimes, and give others a 
chance ; but this has to be done without snubbing the child. 
Nor does it help to try to force him to join in the group as a 
subordinate member. ` It is better to let him follow some other 
pursuit for the time, whilst giving him the chance to take part 
in the general activity if he can bring himself to do so. If no 
compulsion is used, and the teacher shows that it is possible to 
be a mere follower sometimes and in some respects, without 
losing one’s claim to lead at other times and where special gifts 
lie, then such a child will usually learn to fall in with the needs 
of the group as a whole. Failure to appreciate the underlying 
sensitivity of such a child may lead to a moralising attitude 
towards his very natural ambition and too rigid a handling, 
which will fail in its purpose; good humour and tact, a 
sympathy shown equally to this child and to the needs of the 
others, together with a firm stand on all-round justice, will help 
all but the most neurotic children out of this trouble. 


Value of Private Talks in Specific Cases 


In some sorts of difficulty it is a great help to the child to show 
him in some way—for example by letting him talk over his 
feelings apart from the other children, or actually Voicing them 
for him if he finds difficulty in expressing feelings which his 
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behaviour shows clearly, e.g. fear or suspicion, or jealousy or 
shame—that we understand what these feelings are. Merely 
to share one’s feelings with another human being is a relief to a 
puzzled, frightened person, whether child or adult ; and to a 
young child it is a special comfort to find that the grown-up 
knows these feelings and yet goes on being kind and reasonable. 
It does not do, of course, to talk at the child, or to offer general- 
isations. Often a mere word, or even.our mere manner and 
tone of voice, is enough to show him that we appreciate his 
point of view and his struggle. But if we go cautiously, waiting 
to learn and understand before we interfere, we can often see an 
opportunity for a helpful word. One example would be that 
of the child who is irritable with his own failures—a not un- 
common trouble in intelligent and ambitious young children. 
It does not help such a child to assure him that his drawing or 
painting is good or “ very nice " when he thinks it is poor ; 
but it may calm and sustain him when we say that, although it 
seems quite nice to us, we know that he wanted it to be very 
much better, and if he goes on trying, the work will get better 
slowly, if not all at once. In other words, it is important to 
appreciate the child’s own standards and his criticism of him- 
self, as well as to show him that ours is rather more lenient. 


The Problem of Compulsion 

In the previous chapter, the question of the use of coercion as 
a method of education was discussed. What was said there 
about the unwisdom of using compulsion of any form as a 
motive for intellectual effort applies even more forcibly to the 
infant school. Not only is it unnecessary to attempt to compel 
a child, whether by punishment, scolding, urging, or reproach, 
to interest himself in any particular subject or activity, but it is 
definitely unwise to attempt to do so. We risk creating an 
active distaste for the subject in question, whether this be 
arithmetic, reading, writing, or any other. 2. 

Yet there is a place for indirect forms of coercion in the general 
life of the infant school. There have to be rules of a practical 
order, for example, with regard to putting toys and material 
away. The general framework of the day’s organisation acts 
as a coercive influence and one which is by no means unwelcome 
to the young child, since it creates a background of rhythm and 
order and thus brings him a sense of security. Direct coercion 
is sometimes necessary, but on the whole in a negative direction, 


to prevent, for example, personal injury to other children by 
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bullying and aggressiveness, or destruction of material. It isa 
help to young children to feel that there are definite limits to 
the expression of unruly impulses and to know that the adult 
in charge of the group will protect the weaker members from 
the stronger and will dispense even justice with a firm hand. 
Children in the infant school will not defy the weaker teacher 
in an open and deliberate way so readily as the pupils of the 
junior school may do, but they will show by quarrelling and 
disorder, nervousness, listlessness, and anxiety, that the lack of 
a just and steady control frightens and bewilders them. There 
may be occasions when an unhappy or difficult child needs to 
be set apart from the group, or firmly forbidden to hurt or 
interfere with other children or their activities. In a well- 
ordered group, where the adult makes her authority felt by her 
appropriate planning of the work and positive encouragement 
of the children's activities and social interests, and by her 
evenness of justice and her warm affection for all the children 
alike, such occasions calling for deliberate control of individual 
children will be comparatively rare. Discipline in the infant 
school is almost entirely a matter of appropriate material, a 
suitable physical setting for the children's activities, an adequate 
organisation of the individual and group life, and an attitude of 
confident encouragement to the children’s positive interests on 
_ the part of the teacher. 


When not to Interfere 


It needs also to be said, with regard to the individual diffi- 
culties of children, that a very important part of the teacher's 
understanding lies in knowing when and how aot to interfere 
and not to comment. When we remember that many of the 
difficulties met with are largely expressions of a temporary 
crisis in the process of development, yielding to the indirect 
influence of a happy school life, with its interests and activities 
and social satisfactions, then we realise that it is often quite 
unnecessary to take any direct and open notice of this or that 
particular symptom or failure. We should, of course, always 
be aware of such manifestations so as to appreciate the general 
course of the child's development, and we should be ready to 
help unobtrusively in every possible way, without undue 
emphasis or anxiety on our own part. Certain of the signis of 
emotion difficulty, however, are best left strictly alone. It is, 
for instance, most unwise to comment directly even to the child 
himself on his “ bad " habits, his stammering or inhibitions in 
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speech. Апу such comment nearly always increases the child's 
emotional tension and makes the difficulty actually worse. 
Even such manifestations as excessive shyness are best dealt 
with indirectly, unless some special opportunity arises for 
discovering the specific nature of the child's feelings. Unless 
expert guidance in some form is available, either at a Clinic or 
by the help of a visiting psychologist, it is safer in all such cases 
to consider and remedy the broader sources of the emotional 
difficulties which find outlet in these specific symptoms, rather 
than to attack them directly. 


А Conclusion 

'l'hese are mere suggestions as to the sort of help which a 
. fuller appreciation of the young child's difficulties by individual 
study makes possible. In the last resort, every teacher has to work 
out for herself her own technique of dealing with the individual 
children in her care, as well as with the group as a whole. 
And the wider and the deeper her general knowledge of the 
development of the young child's mind becomes, the more 
readily will she learn to adapt to the particular needs which 
face her in her daily work. 


APPENDIX I d 
BRIEF SUGGESTIONS ON THE USE OF THE RECORD 
CARDS 
A. CARD “INF. AD.” (See pages go-1.) 

Admission number.—Include code letters. Indicate sex by crossing 
out Bor G. 

Class.—Give class and division (e.g. A or B) where applicable. 

Age on admission.—In years and completed months, e.g. 54%. 


Attendance.—To be entered at or towards end of school year. 
Express as fraction, actual attendances over possible attendances, 
e.g. 109- 


Home Circumstances 


Pupil's position in family.—Express like a fraction, e.g. the youngest 
of four children would be 1. 


Occupation of parents—Use F for father, M for mother. Where 
dependent on other relative or guardian, specify. 

Material condition оў home.—Take into account both the resources 
of the home and the use made of them. Use rating scale considered 
in relation to home conditions in the area as a whole. 

Notes on special circumstances.— 


tone, emotional atmosphere, attitude of other members of family 
towards pupil, intellectual stimulus, sympathy with the child's play 
interests, 


I ue ы ==“ ب‎ 
Physical Condition 
Teacher's remarks.—E.g. posture, 
evidences of physical fitness, under-nourishment, insufficient rest, 
difficulties in vision, hearing, etc. Measurements of height and 
weight (with date) may be recorded immediately above the sub- 
heading “ Physique.” 


E.g. discipline, example, moral 


carriage; personal care ; 


Intelligence 
Teacher's estimate—To be based on a cri 
test results and other evidences of 
Test results.—Regarding use о 


í tical consideration of 
general intellectual capacity. 


f intelligence tests, see Chapter III. 


Personality 

Attitude towards 
(i) Teacher : whether child is friendly and trustful, open and 
talkative, reserved and timid, hostile and suspicious, clinging and 
nervous. 
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r (ii) Other children : friendly, active and helpful, sharing toys, eager 
o play with others, talkative with other children ; hostile, aloof and 
solitary ; boisterous and aggressive ; domineering or submissive. 

(їй) Surroundings : interested and eager to explore ; bewildered or 
suspicious ; easily distracted and flitting in attention ; experimental, 
constructive or destructive with equipment. 


Outstanding good qualities 
generous 
frank? 
communicative 
helpful in routine 


contented 
jolly 
adventurous 
independent 


protective to younger children 


Bad habits 
thumb-sucking 
nail-biting 
peculiar mannerisms 


enuresis. 
masturbation 
stammering 


involuntary twitching of muscles 


Special difficulties in personality 

destructive 

over-aggressive towards other 
children 

over-submissive to other children 

apathetic 

moody 

erratic in purpose and interest 

suspicious 

bashful 

anxious 

stubborn 

defiant 


Bodily control : balance and poise, move! 
edabted to purpose, or clumsy and jerky ; 
or short periods or lie still during rest ; 


moving. 


Personal habits: tries to keep clean 
can dress himself and care for garmen! 
or disagreeably ; use and misuse of offices. 

Speech : clear or indistinct, pleasant 
mumbled ; narrow or wide vocabulary, 


liable to outbursts of temper 

irritable towards failure 

self-conscious 

refuses to play 

refuses to play except as 
leader 

dreamy 

fond of self-display 

seeks adult attention 

needs constant praise or 
encouragement 

excitable 


ments quiet and controlled, 
able or unable to sit still 
constantly twitching and 


and take care of possessions ; 
ts ; eats and drinks pleasantly 


or harsh tone, over-loud or 


readiness of response. Does 


the child quickly respond to school conditions ? 


Rating Scale 


А = top 5 per cent. 

B — next 25 per cent. 

C = middle 40 per cent. 
D = next 25 per cent. 


of children of the same 
age and sex. 


E — lowest 5 per cent. 
[continued on p. 92 
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Inf. Ad 
SCHOOL. Adinission number = 
Date of admission Class 
Age on admission y Attendance. 
Home Circumstances. Pupil's position in family 


Occupation of parents 


Material condition of home 
FETETELE TAN 


Notes on special circumstances 


Physical Condition, 


"Teacher's remarks 


School Medical Officer's report and recommendations Physique 


ТЕТОТСТВ 


ee 


Intelligence. Teacher's estimate 
ЕТО СТЕ А 


Remarks. 


pL —————————  —— — — 
Personality. 
Attitude towards 


0) "Teacher 


Gi) Other children 


(ui) Surroundings 
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Personality —(continzed) "Tt 


Outstanding good qualities 


Bad habits 


Special difficulties in personality 


O fa nom ———-— 


| Bodily control 


Personal habits 


Speech 


ee ee Е 


- Any Additional Comments. 


< signature 
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Measures Taken 


Study the pupil's record. 'Try to diagnose his special needs, if 
any. Outline proposed plan for meeting them. From time to time 
estimate effect of measures taken. 


B. CARD “INF.” (See pages 94-5.) 
Admission number.—Include code letters. Indicate sex by crossing 
out BorG, 


Age on 1st September, 19 .—At beginning of school year. In years 
and completed months, e.g. 6 


Class.—Give class and division (e.g. А or B) where applicable. 


Average age of class.—On 1st September at beginning of school year. 
In years and completed months, e.g. бүз. 


Attendance.—To be entered at ог towards end of school year. 
Express as fraction, actual attendances over possible attendances, 
e.g. 333. 


Home Circumstances 


Pupil’s position in family.—Express like a fraction, e.g. the youngest 
of four children would be +. 


Occupation of parents —Use F for father, M for mother. Where 
dependent on other relative or guardian, specify. 


Material condition оў home.—Take into account both the resources 
of the home and the use made of them. Use rating scale considered 
in relation to home conditions in the area as a whole. 


Notes on special circumstances.—E.g. discipline, example, moral 
tone, emotional atmosphere, attitude of other members of family 


towards pupil, intellectual stimulus, sympthy with the child’s play 
interests. 


Physical Condition 


Teacher's remarks.—E.g. posture, carriage ; personal care, evidences 
of physical fitness, under-nourishment, insufficient rest, difficulties in 
vision, hearing, etc. Measurements of height and weight (with date) 
may be recorded immediately above the sub-heading “ Physique.” 


Intelligence 


Teacher's estimate.—T'o be based on a critical consideration of test 
results and other evidences of general intellectual capacity. 


Test results. —Regarding use of intelligence tests, see Chapter III. 

Observation.—Does the child notice things happening in the school 
room or the school garden? Does he notice the behaviour of other 
children and show interest in what the teacher is doing? Does he 
report events happening at home or on the way to school, e.g. weather, 
etc. ? Is he eager and interested in the events of daily life ? 
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Imagination.—Does the child become absorbed in stories and 
dramatic play and take an active and vivid part in such play? 


Do his free drawings show imaginative detail ? 
Inventiveness.—In his constructive hand-work, modelling, painting, 


drawing, etc., 


difficulties without being shown ? 


Verbal reasoning.—Does the child argue 
Are his remarks just exclamations or 


children and ask questions ? 


is the child original ? 
sorts of material to some purpose of hi 


Is he able to adapt different 


is own and to find his way round 
Does he ever make up a story ? 


or discuss with other 


the expression of feelings and wishes, or can he argue logically about 
what he is doing or things which happened in the past ? 


Personality 
Self-confidence.—Can the child take the lead in games or in reciting 


and singing ? 


ness ? 


ing Can he stand alone without nervousness ? 
talk to visiting strangers, to the school dentist or doctor, 
headmistress without undue signs of 


ХҮШ he 
or to the 


nervousness and self-conscious- 


Stability. —Does the child change from day to day in his general 
attitudes towards other children, e.g. friendliness, teasing, protective- 
ness, orderliness ? Is he liable to be unexpectedly moody and peev- 


ish, or can you rely on his being cheerful and friendly ? 
Sociability.—Does the child seek to play amongst or with others, or 


does he prefer to run ab 


Reliability —Is he truthful, does he lie or roi 
upon to take care of things and beha 
teacher is not present as when she is wa 


out or sit alone and follow his own pursuits ? 


mance ? Can he be relied 
ve in the same way when the 


tching him ? Will he torment 


the younger children if no grown-up is near ? 


Outstanding good qualities 
generous 
frank 
communicative 
helpful in routine 
protective to younger children 
Special difficulties 
destructive 
over-aggressive towards other 
children 
over-submissive to other children 
apathetic 
moody 
erratic in purpose and interest 
suspicious 
bashful 
anxious 
stubborn 
excitable 


contented 
jolly 
adventurous 
independent 


defiant 
liable to outbursts of temper 


jrritable towards failure 

self-conscious 

refuses to play 

refuses to play except as 
leader - 

dreamy 

fond of self-display 

seeks adult attention 

needs constant praise or 
encouragement 


[continued on p. 96 
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Inf 
SCHOOL, Admission number B 
Age on ist September, 19 Class 
Average age of class Attendance 
Home Circumstances, Popil's position in family 
Occupation of parents 
Material condition of home 
ЕТ ТЕТЕ ТАЈ 
Notes on special circumstances 
Physical Condition. 
Teacher's remarks 
School Medical Officer's report and recommendilions Physique 
. ГЕ BTerera 
Intelligence, Teacher's estimate 
ГЕТ вл 
Average 
oy Dis VES Le | ng. Remarka 
Observation 


Imagination 


Anventiveness 
nS ТЕТО 9141 


Verbal reasoning 


TIEIDICIBIAI 
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Personality. s 
Self-canfidence SCC — 
Stability T TT MT 
Sociability 


Reliability 


Outstanding good qualities 
Special difficulties 


) 


eee —— 


Remarks 

Attainments. 

Reading — > 

Writing " € 

Number ETE TT X 

English 5 xi 

Handwork ES 

Music CARA 

Bodily skills n x3 


Personal habits 


Speech 


OD - 


Any Additional Comments. 


Signature 
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Attainments 
Rating.—Use rating scale. 
Remarks.—Note which parts of subject are well or poorly deve- 
loped, probable cause of weakness, etc. 
Personal habits.—Note the child's efforts, and not only the level of 
his success or failure, to keep himself clean and tidy, to be orderly, etc. 


Speech.—Note any exceptional quality or defect, e.g. blurred artic- 
ulation, muffled speech, indistinct enunciation, poor or harsh tone, 
lack of expression, stammering, etc., and probable causes. 


Rating Scale 


A = top 5 per cent, 

B = next 25 per cent. 

C = middle 40 per cent. 
D — next 25 per cent. 
E — lowest 5 per cent. 


of children of the same 
age and sex. 


Measures Taken 


Study the pupil's record. "Try to diagnose his special needs, if any. 
Outline the proposed plan for meeting them. From time to time 
estimate effect of measures taken. 


C. CARD “J. & S." (See pages 98-9.) 


Admission number.—Include code letters. Indicate Sex by crossing 
out Bor G. 


Age on 1st September, 19 —At beginning of school year. In years 
and completed months, e.g. то Te 


Class.—Give standard, form, etc., and division (e.g. A or B) where 
applicable. 


Average age of class.—On 1st September at beginning of school year. 
In years and completed months, e.g. 81. 

Attendance.—T'o be entered at or towards end of school year, Ex- 
press as fraction, actual attendances over possible attendances, е. H 


Home Circumstances 


Pupil’s position in family.—Express like a fraction, e.g. the youngest 
of four children would be 1. 

Occupation of parents.—Use F for father, M for mother. Where 
dependent on other relative or guardian, specify. 

Material condition of home—Take into account both the resources of 
the home and the use made of them. Use rating scale considered in 
relation to home conditions in the area as a whole. 

Notes on special circumstances.—E.g. discipline, example, moral tone, 
emotional atmosphere, attitude to other members of family towards 
pupil, intellectual stimulus, work required of pupil. 
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Physical Condition 
Teacher's remarks.—E.g. posture, carriage ; personal care ; evidences 
of physical fitness, under-nourishment, insufficient rest, difficulties in 
vision, hearing, etc. Measurements of height and weight (with 
date) may be recorded immediately above the sub-heading 
Physique.” 


Intelligence 
Teacher's estimate-—To be based on a critical consideration of test 
results and other evidences of general intellectual capacity. 
Test results.—Regarding use of intelligence tests, see Chapter III. 
Strong and weak points in special abilities. —E.g. observation ; 
memory of any kind ; imagination ; social, practical, language, or 
number ability. 


Temperament 
_ In rating “ vitality " and « stability ” take account of the qualities 
listed and rate the pupil’s standing in the group as a whole. 

Vitality.—Energy, vigour, drive, forcefulness, purposefulness, zest, 
stamina, endurance. 

Stability.—Balance, steadiness, control of emotion, absence of fickle- 
ness. 

Under the next two heads, use any of the terms from the lists given, 
and any others which apply. Single or double underlining may be 
used for emphasis. 

Disposition and characteristic moods 


cheerful optimistic contented 

gloomy pessimistic excitable 
quick-tempered unexcitable slow to express feeling 
stolid reserved thoughtful 

unassertive critical idealistic 

“ tender-minded " sensitive frank 

superficial aggressive self-satisfied 

practical “tough-minded ” robust 


one of the four traditional tem- 


If desired, sum up as belonging to { 1 
sanguine ог melancholic ; 


peramental types, as phlegmatic, choleric, rin la 
or use one of the modern terms “ extravert » and “ introvert.” — 
Outstanding features, including any special difficulties, of personality.— 
Note any marked development of such qualities as leadership, initia- 
d give particulars of any 


tive, adventurousness, resourcefulness ; an 
pathy, timidity, bashfulness, over-sub- 


irritability, excitability, 
bullying, manner- 


special difficulties such as а 
missiveness, anxiety, excessive day-dreaming, 
outbursts of temper or crying, over-aggressiveness, 
isms, truancy, delinquency. 


Interests 


Rate each group as a whole, and specify particular field: 
under each head. [continued on p. тоо 
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J. &5. 
pe B 
SCHOOL. Admission, number c 
Age on 1st September, 19 Class 
Average age of class Attendance 
Home Circumstances. Pupil's position in family 


Occupation of parents 


Material condilion of home 


Notes on special circumstances 


C ————————- 


Physical Condition. 


(1) Teacher's remarks 


(2) , School Medical Officer's report and rectiihhendations Physique y s ы р-у] 


Intelligence. Teacher's estimate. 
TETA 
Tet Dati Mental | ү Ар 
m age | ED [UE Remarks 
Strong and weak points in special abilities 
Temperament. Vitality cd Stabilit 
P ET|DICIBTAT “Т ere 


Tea] 
Disposition and characteristic’ moods E 


Outstanding features, including any special difficulties, of personality 


5 S 
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interests, 
Social TETPTETBTAT 
ا‎ and active TET?5TCeTBTA! 
Inlet inda? porer ET AT 

--— —P с=с Ета 
Attainments, Number in class 


Position Remarks 
Subject Rating | ja class 


Personal habits 
Speech 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES. 


Effective habits and methods of work TTT 


FERIT SU 
Social adjustment T*£T519151/ *1 
Healthy attitude (о self TETPTCTBTA! 


Development of moral qualities rv БТА 


Апу Additional Comments. 


Sigrolure 
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Social.—Fondness for company of others in work and play, interest 
in team, house, school, clubs, Scouts, Guides, etc. 


Practical and active.—Mlaking and doing, construction, handicrafts, 
housecraft, gardening, games, walking, cycling, swimming, etc. 


Intellectual and artistic—Reading, study, discussion, art, music, ` 


drama, etc. 


Attainments 

Rating.—Use rating scale as defined below. 
ability for physical training and organised games. 

Remarks.—Note which parts of subject are well or poorly developed, 
probable causes of weakness, etc. 

Personal habits.—E. 
ality. 

Speech.—Note any exceptional quality or defect, e.g. blurred 


articulation, muffled speech, indistinct enunciation, poor tone, lack of 
expression, stammering, etc., and probable causes. 


Inclide rating of 


g. cleanliness, attention to appearance, punctu- 


General Educational Objectives 


Summarise pupil’s progress by a rating, and add notes on directions 
in which specially good progress has been made or in which improve- 
mentis most needed. Take age into consideration. 

Effective habits and methods of work.—Purposefulness, confidence, 
foresight, system, orderliness, persever: 
ness, ability to sustain interest, ability to relax. 


Social adjustment.—Ability to get on well with others and to enjoy 
group activities ; co-operativeness ; independence balanced by respect 
for authority ; ease of manner ; sense of humour; possession of 


friends among own and opposite sex. Note any tendency to associate 
habitually with older or younger children, or to gravitate towards 
undesirable groups. 


Healthy attitude to self. —Self-confidence, desire for. respect of 
others, self-respect, self-discipline, healthy reaction to personal 
difficulties and handicaps, ability to laugh at oneself, In older 
children, understanding of self, poise, inner harmony. 

Development of moral qualities —Good habits and conduct, truth- 
fulness, honesty, fairness, conscientiousness, unselfishness, etc. In 
older children, interest in ideals, moral aspiration. 


Rating Scale 
A = top 5 per cent. 
s Pi E dis нь of children of the same age 
D 
E 


— next 25 per cent. and sex. 
— lowest 5 per cent. 


Measures Taken 


Study the pupil’s record. Try to diagnose his special needs, if any. 
Outline proposed plan for meeting them. From time to time estimate 
effect of measures taken. 


ance, concentration, thorough- - 


APPENDIX II 
SPECIMEN RECORDS 


| 'HE five following specimens have been chosen as illustrations of 

the method of making and using records. They exemplify varied 
but typical problems which may be encountered at the different stages 
in any school, and serve to show the variety of needs which the school 
has to meet in children. 

„Тһе records chosen were actually made by teachers and are given 
without any 'alteration except that certain names and facts not 
essential to the meaning of the records have been changed to ensure 
that the identity of the persons concerned is concealed. 


Record No. 591 T. Hg. (Pages 102-103) 


No. 591 Т. Hg. is the case of a child with a low I.Q. and a poor 
heredity, who is nevertheless helped very much in his attainments by 
special attention and encouragement. 

In a record of this child made six months before the present one, it 
was noted that the mother “ worried about ” the boy and was eager 
forhim to get on. On the other hand, she had always done too much 
for him, and when he came to school he could do little for himself, 
and the development of his finer muscles was very poor. The child's 
bodily posture and muscular development were said to be poor, and he 
had little available energy for play or work, being readily inclined to 
give up effort and say “ I can’t do it.” It will, however, be noted 
that in spite of his low 1.Q., he is not devoid of interest in everyday 
happenings (roundabouts, factories, etc.). He seems to have vivid 
phantasies, but disciplined imagination as shown in inventive con- 
structive work is poor. The deficiencies in number work are what 
one would expect from such a low I.Q. On the other hand, his 
improvement in reading during the year (from D to C) is very 
interesting, and suggests that the child had been heavily inhibited in 
the use of such ability as he possesses by the psychological situation 
in his home. With regard to this we can sce from the material 
quoted : (2) his mother's over-fussiness, depriving him of the chance 
to develop the normal bodily and personal skills or any independence 
of attitude. (b) Her belief in his stupidity, her expectation that he 
was going “ to be silly—like his uncle," and her consequent surprise 
when, through the encouragement of his teachers, the boy found that 


he could learn to read and write. | 
'T'he remedial influences here seem to have been correspondingly : 
(a) The opportunity given to him by the teachers to do things for. 
himself and their encouragement in his learning of the ordinary skills. 
(b) Their individual care in helping him to read and write. This 
would help not only by the technical instruction given, but by the 
proof this offered him of his teacher's belief that he was not “ silly 
but able to learn to read and write like ordinary children. (с) Тһе 
improvement in physical health brought about by free milk and 
cod-liver oil. It seems clear that this is a case where the physical 


ill-health, the emotional depression, and the low I.Q., coupled with 
forcing each other 


i iti ere all rein! 
a family tradition of mental weakness, were ТОВ niei on f. 104 
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South lown Infants <сноог. Admission number ыза] 


VES 
Eanes 1939 FE сы: $28. 
Average age of class Je Маге 1936 Attendance 29h 
3ob. 
Home Circumstances. Pupil's position in family Yo 
Occupation of parens F cad man, N none. 


Mater! condition of home i 
шшш жини ики) 


— Father hos а n re weak —unalle to wk 
Maher- alie deaf Very onmeus for Wilfreds welfare. Stok Hel hye!) 
never gwes any indication that, le can read ог wei, 


Physical Condition. 
Teacher's remarks Smallish child - contrd of Finer muscles - weak . 
Seems incapable of uny voluntary mental or physical effort. Content Б drift getty, 
. Wanders inl ا‎ lote, quis often, М 
Clothing «usually айй Пау ~inclined l5 be spelly “feeds bodl E 
etur s, slouches along -head етмак. Has free milk and cod hier 6) m ecol 
od В ойе report aadh ommendations Physique __ 

TET S-D€6-[-E-T X71 
Телу v Ads: ++ unhealthy 20 eme d ор. 


Child ар underweight ) 
фа, = ; » 


Intelfigonce. Teacher's estimate 


Tet i Mestat Average 
_ М же [ume | 58: | Eg. Remarks 
мес Cunningham March 


eq 
den Freely all the fme "Den 
im 


Il | make you a Frai 
year whan he simph sad “J oan™ 
dem in 1935. Tha year brief erek. 
On hearing story of Rede qithiathroe sad “1s 
that the same sort ot whee that was m the Fed! 
Observation Referring B Whale Round a-beuk whith he had sem 


Peto t= three months previsusly 


b Said he saw $ man 4 devil on the way TB schod 
Y bk B recto -Ted along fale of o chicken, with Bus, 
Imagination red a brown eget, а pdar bear, © Dakly Long Less 
TETOTCTETA1 р, р rot Б rak, М“ imagination sfl of 
unhealthy type 4 Hd Thr feels the iF should ‘be di 


cer better th), possible direchd ili amara hi 
S anm. ro TE. 


елеем ш = = Vane Ойы «Ра loss with droe mofevialy. 
^ „ү Made a wol round park, Se that people 
couldnt ger m without рота. * 


(Pecan ty бб. е 
МР Timed. 


Verbal reasoning ратат) Very slow thakte - but he does think, 


Тәк vory Wte - buk rarely gives absurd animer 
Rather folls back on “I dont Kew 

Sad that Fadoriés were near river so Thal water 
could be pumped up 


® ме near mil, ! Geers t 
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Personality. 
Seltconfdenee he TT Greg Codes, Haugh aie, {ий dcs 
гк бм paf ej Phares matory of Suh Hh ot 


f vary slightly url су s w= hone 


| Stability Я 
ра а фа 
EY feed, ~ Rushing , but rok cuthehtly oler, te p 
ete EID ae ees 
a pens cleat E 
m d 
m 


| Sociability 


Reliability 


TE TUT ET UTA 
Outstanding good qualites | j 
Mer (renum Maal m readég ond P reproduction of Tones 
2-0 NR ld- 18€ 7 
Special difficulues Self congousness ~ constant need $ encourage men 


mother b insist on Milf" dressing Мече, ard help himself 


Java parsuada d * ; hid 
i dorg neath so much fer ж dis 1930 
"nier — 


Remarks 


Attalnments. 
нәш Cereris Ra ЧТ" бё adj eee n а NT 
oes dec uds n understand i gk, 
NER DETTA Ti hà meok- Ae! фа} shodiness 
ы ду нушы pe Нет ak T 
Number 4 
Very ria. tmce on ~ EN ЕТ 
— TI е aides МА countes, ]eee бр, 
English E 
* E Ki Jos ıdeas < porer oj pression 15 improving 
اا‎ senken Were RH e >Р тамада contra 
TETETAT Wee trying c 
d E TOt TE very fond of muse 7 usually remember norde of et^ 
ut T (ES Ror vesponsa, тетет dow a heavy 


ааб 08 eu oppusrance of k'a- 
* 


with shool pore 


Personal habits flas become more 
Nor very careful 


Speech 
Clear bub slor 


mlê mischief ar. 
ر‎ 


{з very casi 
ın sdf respect -Takes more 


Ke «Мт d Jard + sit well. 
regard mh ® ® 


Any Additional Comment. Js ан" 
of cloth sand s beginning lö mol 
EL. q 5 : 
Hay gi ost of suas Wilfred eje corned by Bther ема", rihe 
| VW. “different ог simple Же gms onu Ms pessessions que (edd yek 
orta afew reeks om. Willreds mother had no idea that helf) сәла read or wnh 
She thought he mac "gomg fe be siy. he his uncle” Cope he simply dms m get mls 
the Park. and iy rather ФОР d home ] Ае 
mM е койо aS TR sched son theard milt төк - ras оне Үй 
thankfulness Wily seems pleased thar his mother, Krogt К а eR me 
Wit! the Bg ob Bay who Гарыка Б dn, will be qu confer, 6 de eq Te needs 
special йб" Е. Kay. 
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to produce a child who would become mentally deficient in the 
administrative sense, and socially incapable. His fear of the other 
children, coupled with his natural affection, would undoubtedly have 
placed him later on at the mercy of stronger characters in mischief 
and perhaps wrong-doing. The vicious circle of intellectual weak- 
ness, family tradition, emotional depression, and poor physique was 
broken at several points, and the child given hope of becoming a self- 
respecting member of the community through better health, greater 


confidence in himself, and greater independence in skills and general 
attitude. > 


Record No. 699 R. Ss. (Pages 106-107.) 


The next case, No. 699 R. Ss, illustrates the difficulties of the 
child whose intelligence is on the low side of average, but who is 
handicapped in her attainments by ill-health and lack of nourishment. 

Such a child is of a type very common both in town and country 
schools : she has no very serious deficiencies and no special abilities, 
and is handicapped in her response to the school by actual lack of 
nourishment. Her social qualities appear to be rather negative ; she 
does not make any remarks unless she is asked, “ she is very stable in 
her own attitude of retirement," has no qualities that appeal to the 
other children. Even her contentment seems to be of a submissive 
and apathetic type. The outstanding defect appears to be this lack 
of initiative and inability to play. Her backwardness in English 
would seem to be the result of her inhibitions in play and the poverty 
of her social relations. The poor quality of her handwork and bodily 
skills and the indistinctness of her speech (apparently due to the 
apathy of lip movements) would seem to be bound up with her poor 
state of nutrition. Her unwantedness seems to be more an expression 

` of this colourless personality than of any anti-social characteristics, 
and the colourless personality in its turn is at any rate partly the out- 
come of the bodily lack. The record of this child strongly suggests 
that she would improve very greatly both in her school attainments 
and in her social relations if her physical health were built up by more 
adequate feeding. The case thus illustrates very clearly the way in 
which the work of the school is affected by general social conditions. 


Record No. 663 L. Jc. (Pages 108—109.) 


The third case, No. 663 L. Jc, contrasts with the previous two in 
more than one way. 

Here is a child of considerable intelligence, on the Scholarship level 
in ability, with corresponding school attainments. Not only is he gifted 
intellectually but he is an engaging personality, friendly and easy, 
jolly and adventurous, anxious to talk and entertain others with stories, 
speaking clearly, throwing himself into everything with eagerness and 
zest. Yet he is not without fault. He is unstable in mood and comes 
to school in a bad temper some days. He is over-excitable and 
inclined to be difficult unless he can get his own way. In school if he 
is not occupied fully with work he tends to be a nuisance to other 
children. 

"The problems of such a child are very different from those of the two 
already discussed. He seems to come from a good home and to have on 
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the whole very good health and general development. Yet he is a little 
over-weighted on the intellectual side. His handwork and bodily 
skills and his musical ability are only average. Moreover, he cer- 
tainly needs careful watching if he is not to become restless, mis- 
chievous and domineering, in spite of his high ability, or perhaps 
because of his high ability, if this is in any Way left to run to waste. 
Such a child clearly needs to have his intellectual abilities fully 
Occupied. 

We surely have h 
subjects. Moreover, the boy 
however, too much at a time, 


ere a clear case for individual methods in the tool 
needs to be given responsibility, not, 
but carefully adapted to the situation, 
and he needs plenty of experience in rhythmic movement and with the 
various bodily skills, so as to foster a more harmonious general 
development. He needs to feel that his special gifts (clear speech, 


story telling, dramatic invention, natural leadership) are appreciated 
and used for the good of the whole group, as well as for his own 
for his pretensions or over- 


personal advancement. To be snubbed 
criticised for his moodiness or stubbornness would be just as un- 
favourable as to be compelled to move at the slower intellectual pace 


of the general body of the class. 


Record No. 690 t.w. (Pages IIO-III.) 


No. 690 t.w. is the case of a rather thin and undersized girl of nine 
years. Her work in school and score in tests indicate a fairly high 
level of general intelligence. On the side of character and tempera- 
ment, particularly on the social side, the child has a number of diffi- 
culties which, if not handled wisely, may well interfere with her 
educational progress and with social adjustment in later years. T 

Up to the time of recording little had been done beyond recognising 
some of the child's difficulties and making a provisional assessment of 

them. More information is needed to give us a sufficiently clear 
picture. In the first place there is little information about the home ; 
the attitude of the parents towards the child and their method of 
managing- her, including routine and diet ; whether they recognise 
that she has a number of special difficulties ; whether they are likely 
‚ to be receptive to advice and to co-operate with the school in any 
remedial measures. Further it would be helpful to learn something 
of the child’s own point of view ; cautious efforts might be made to 
encourage her to talk to the teacher about her grievances and irritations. 
It is not possible from the facts available to indicate how far interfer- 


ence at this stage would be justified or the particular lines any action 
be met by measures O 


should take. Possibly the child's needs can be uen 
social training carried out by school and home in co-operation 3 ong 
lines such as are suggested in the Home and School Councils publica- 


tio i ding the Child. , 
n Advances in Understanding ncerned intend to 


In the course of the present year the teachers со: intei 
give individual attention Should the faults indicated 


to this child. e 
in the record become further accentuated, ог should they persist 
unabated during the current year, the teachers would be justine’ in 
seeking advice from the school psychologist or from a Child Guidance 

` Clinic. 
[continued on p. 115 
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Westlown ейел School 


SCHOOL. Admission number [699 o s, | 


Age on ist September, 1935 6 Chass ZA. 
Average age of class б, March q3b Attendance 22% 
EZ 


eee — 
Home Circumstances. 


Occupation of parents Labourer М none. 


Material condition of home x 
ГЕТ ТСТВТА П 


Notes оп жей circumstances | 
Mother oflen looks very poor В F , 
Ар Secu ines ard йл. але Чейз wes ill, with ches} trouble. Plype o cough 


س 

Physical Condition. . 

Teacher's remarks Child not very well nourished Looks poorly and very hired. 
Has very little ogy Mather slated that when youngén had shme 


heart “trouble Nother does hen best For her Famy — 1s thankhul 
fom Cod Hyver Oil and milk Clothing - quite cleat 


July 1936 | Cooshpahón part of trouble 


„School Medical Officer's report and recommendations 


Physique 
На. Tehes says thet che has recaved menage TET OTETET EL 
Pom previous school Hal" dd har had heat Trouble 


Hear sounds apyaveatt, closed. -bub ab occa tine eL с! Whee, 
undi obtewahion . Chld Tres Bo eai] 


Intelligence, ‘Teacher's estimate x 
ГЕТ B ^ 


та Due |Meat | ү | Averaee 
1936 эге Q. 
Marh |b a 93 | 17 


Pupil's position in family ‘/2 


Remarke 
of class 


‘Rntner Cunningham. 


Observation Never offers any remark unless asked. 


TETSTCTETAiEvwn Hen shows’ no clear Power of observation 


Imagination X. Fiads great diPficulty ın expressing herself 
КЕРИ Ї ^ Hhi ^ ıs mainly” from drawin 


Invenliveness X During free play with toys was able lo caer 
ЕТО 


ВТА lout own plans Tor a room and ils Furniture, 


Verbal reasoning re er hen urged will sometimes о! эрЁ 
k 


о jon in discussions, 
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Personality. 
Sell comtidenee І» wmproving She Bus gioa GRE REE 
5 TET m drbmalkd work recectly 

Sinbifity 4 ۶ 5 very 'shble in her own atitude 
EZ TET A of селеге 

9 - les г to dies 

P: gon in 
Tee aA MUT Seno ro be фпеерте by piers eh 
Bot terested m her for she ca^ bring so 17 
Reliability mto ther сећи 


Tc ÍÁÉ aa 


? 
Outstanding good qualities 

Sho seems confented "im her quiet way 

Takes goed care of her siter. 

Special difficulties 

Very submissive and апкен 

Apathehic 

mm recently would not play Has recently made some 


Feeble attempt 


Attinmanis, Resharks Р 
After ume „АймЛы! apparatus For a le 


BF encouragement: 


Reading =. х = pipe no Mood slony when gwen ple 
HS A cn TT She se now тайи 
шы red 9T DET i ingen ze] RE edd tighter ^ 7 


Ки EE EN NR rasps new processes: quickly, and usually 
ETO ET ET VE them 
кшн She has lakly made some 
гетата тора wach EP Pee n her. мей work Revo 
it was coped from others 


Handwork С 
E ЕГО Т © ТВ [А Трое сыс] Fo lack of Finger control 


xus 
ү TET TIEN земе of уо 5 fae 
Dolly sills epee TA She is very hm On account of health has very 


little energy 

Personal habit 5 

Generally clem and | tidy She takes very good care ‚ОЁ possessions 
Speech P. 

Veny таас — Ends of words are off missing 

Needs to use hps more to make sounds correctly 


Any Additional Comments. ы 
Hen stale of physical health seems to account man} 


qnd vény ‘low aH mens She has bul hile energy 
Usually she seems to by her utmost Other children 
home from school 


for slow nale of progress 
lo gue Fo work or phy. 


have been known 


lo'lease hen comng le and going 
She seems to be an unwanled child among others She 15 generally 
hoppy wih her salem and when working by herself 

Signature А.Т. Venn, 
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Eastlown Iafan School 


SCHOOL. Admission number [Т ТТЕ 


Age on ist September, 1935: G Ts. 


Class TA. РЯ 
Average age of class 6 Y3 zon en Attendance SG] 


Home Circumstances. 
Occupation of parents Traveller for wallpaper fem 
Material cóndition of home 
DT T3] 
Notes on special circumstances 


; Mother very aler? — Londoner. 


Popil’s position in family ‘/, 
‘ım. none. 


Physical Condition, ^ 

Teacher's remarks Seems strong andl healthy. Very achive 

May and June - Frequent abdominal pains, — under Dr's 
observation — Some suggestion of appendicits. 


School Medical Officer's report and recommendations 


n Physique 7 x 
Q chm sld- | 1 


FMT, 
Intelligence. Teacher's estimate 
E To € 8B ^ 
Tet Ет | my RR Renarks 
Пау Canning ham March |$ “120 |17 
ТЕ March цо], | „у | n> +(qroup oy 
е keenly тћегеѕіесі im all thal ı5 around 
Observation 


rers Tere A hin, Dbscrvahins made are generally 


very accurale. 


Iovagination PETS TETEK Shows Strong imagination during 
dramatic work.— Very good at 
relaling stories, 


Inventiveness rererere + A gamet ала conttruchve work, 


Макы very goed ute орой ч endi ppp 


Verbal reasoning 
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Personality. 


ге rod 

pos Wis woods change very quickly Often comes 
m — a Pues e ê IU de uir ; 

Sociabitity req rete willing to be fiends: with everyone. 


Reliabili 7 
Y O TÆTT ITA e coonob be left fo work wifbouk 


supervisor». 
Outstanding good qualities 
Communicative- Jolly. Ad venlurous. 


Special difficulties 
Very excilable 
Inclined fo want his own мау. 


Attalnments, Remarks 
Ye ood indeed. He can, read агу 


ш FETPT c3 Ln? book and more difficult ones 
erpression , and understanding. 
Меш et 
et reper T9475. wrihhg. is rather. croweled ol present. 
iF. 


He is ing hard wii 
Number x 
B 
English 
reroror 

Handwork X Heis rather’ clumsy and nob very carefu 

7 with his materials., 
Music x His sense of chylhm is Raim. He cannot sing n 

U ^ шә. 


Bodily skills rre rer M is very good but punning and skppng 
re clumsy. 


"Personal habits Good 


I 


reat efforts to appear neal and clean. 


He is mati 
aking 9 
боле of bodies only Fair. 


Very clear indeed af all mes. 
_—————+———————— 


Any Additional Comments. 


He works very quickly and when his own work is compleled 


Afficul af 


annoys his companions. ths mother slates he is 
home when not allowed № have his own мау 
He enters ito al aces wholeheartedly and is bécomng 
"ene sable 

Signature D.E. EFE 
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ША Senior SCHOOL. ^ Registration number bdo £i. 


Age on 19 Seplember, 1935 q Class TEA 
Average age of class — 92 Attendance 
n 
Home Circumstances. _ Pupils position in family 
Occupation of parents ЁҒ; ән. bi шере 


Material condition of home 


Notes on special circumstances 


Physical Condition. 
(1) Teacher's remarks 


(2) School Medical Officer's report and recommendations Physique ©. 
ГЕТУҮТ ТЕ ТЕТ 
Intelligence, Teacher's estimate __ A 
DiICTiBTAI 
Tet Due | Meats) ro co. Remarks 
of class 


spas uss | 137| гоз 


Perrone Rotel "(3/25 |42 139 
бым. d ауре | oT 


Strong and weak points in special abilities 


Yager wey qe оода Ган. 


Temperament. Vitality Stability 


e 
rTeÉTPTICIBTIAIT 
Characteristics of feeling, mood and disposition 

Maite eats Y‏ مم иле. © Yule‏ .نسل 


bk ooume ow irre ол-. 6. наа. 


— M ——— 
iETDTICTIBÍIAI 


Outstanding features, including any special difficulties, of personality. 


Чыл. do يمم‎ ЙЛ lui дед 


9 a Yorn. 


Interesis. " 
Sani > Senf - peret b 
[ETbitiBiATl Zu. pp 
Practi iv lj 
‘ractical and active TET 5-1 CT 9T : a 
eise Radius. OUS eiae 
Intellectual and artistic, = b پمەلنملى چم‎ ۰ wr 
PETBTCIBTAI 
E 
Attainmonts, Number in class 34 
io: k 
Subject Ratiog | Ош Remarks 


Raster B 


Cr 


mse که‎ disi. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES. D 5 : 
Br doleo evo ar 


Effective habits and methods of work aT 


Social adjustment horer 1 245. 
TEToTCT бе permanere £5 
Healthy attitude to self rote 
T Lc ы " 
Development of moral qualities TET 3. TeTsT st зак " 


Any Additional Comments. , "TN 
опа! ' m " le 7 [em ma 


p К 7 signature М.М Srl. m 
Olin مه‎ a xx m ig Ay акеме. 
ІІІ 
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Weis. Suus SCHOOL. Registration number 395 £x 


E = 
Age on 18 September, 1935 13 72 Yate. сыз Sta. Vi. 
1 
Average age of class BT чреало- Attendance An 
Home Circumstances. Pupil's poiition in family 
Occupation of parents = a саш E 
Material condition of home “6 


? 


Noles on aig В circumstances Innes E e 
саре dons q DERE 


Physical Condition. 
10) Teacher's remarks Strong, Welt Leveloped, Yotuol. 


" A 
Physique y T 


(3) School Medical Officer's report and recommendations 


PA 


Intelligence. 


Tet 
inhib WEM Гаје | AS) 59 gy 
УУ, чү УУ Moy 35| Heo e$ be эсе 
бомбу» Sormboard. |у si 13-6 | fos | ftr LP real. 
Strong and weak points in special abilities 
, school aubjesh rater weak 


Temperament. Vitality 5 © 


reroror ety eet 


Charatteristics of feeling, mood and disposition 


Gpocessce abundance of anere т lamina ал Long مه‎ lingo 
do wet, Lut Locke oteadinses Who суйсше» алан 


Oulstinding features, including any spécial difficulties, of personality 


Deuce and rather аА. Nests {ау 
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Interests, 


А 8 : vA. Чачы 
p recu ЄТЇШ ТАТ Boxing, Joefüatt, Cricket. darmi. 


8 Р 
Practical and aclive * 
raclical and active TET Een 006 t gantening 


D 
Intellectual and artistic rer roh cris T AT 
TCEQ S C8 11 


Attainments. Number in class /2 
Subject Rating | Remarks 
Reading. Wee 
Шт. с пе 
i.m > | 44 
Sec qrapky. e &® 
Tio c a | st 
Mathe 2» c y= 
Фоа ов | B. | dT lout of Wes айын 
det > | ut 


nomme Jes Pama hath moia Hint B Десет AEE 
Speech Rotter indistinct enuncian 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES. 


i i "Bun эезўшиге & гнала time, 
Effective habits and methods of work Ee ГҮ in m ^im nga 9 


Social adjustment ———— E پ‎ be gravida биле 
e TET ET OT ETH opes "be х 
Healthy attitude to self rcx 56), backing in deff teo tre Ека 


1 qualities П 
Development of moral qu: vette Ta 


Any Additional Comments. 


P ] 
яраш JIL RE NOR 


E.G.—8 z 


114 


Date 
1935 = 
1936. 
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SPECIAL MEASURES, Z 
2 395 ALK 
Notes on individual needs, measures taken to meet them and results. 


: ZS /236. “Hern any, was 
e Ly ^ (P T , er 1 
gat а iue ELM M re 
farts of he Enorme whisk бей floe. 


tn lfp- te aeemed 6 Like a delight im 
feng ke спо „бе lud È k a Jo 
rj een чка E, усе. 

) Jeg 113 eme Re сен 
Еп rete p оа фалла © muek жол. 
Habe жота, уйы» no مجوعہ‎ of AL چنب‎ 
$5, en Conaty tenar, beeomerig hanah pcre 


Chad by Kes Ano ae. 
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Record No. 395 h.r. (Pages 112-114.) 


No. 395 Һ.г. is the case of a physically robust boy of 13 plus ; about 
average in general ability ; strong in practical work but rather weak 
in scholastic subjects. ‘The teachers found that to a marked extent 
he lacked stability and thoroughness. А very significant improve- 
ment was shown after a period of individualised treatment. 

It is interesting to note that during the first three months the boy's 
response to individual measures was not encouraging. The efforts 
made by the staff during this period were probably not without 
beneficial effect, however, since cases of this kind usually respond 
only after a period of persistent treatment—apparently it is the cumu- 
lative effect of remedial measures over a period which tells. The 
setting of the conversation between the headmaster and boy when the 
subject of future employment was discussed appears to have been 
significant—the boy was brought to regard himself as a prospective 
workman who needed to prepare himself to face future responsibil- 
ities. 

This case illustrates the treatment of a fault of character by carefully 
arranged exercise in responsibility supplemented by explanation and 
moral suasion. ‘The record scheme provided a useful basis for the 
assessment of the problem and on the treatment side it helped to give 
continuity and system to the measures taken. The outcome appears 
to be satisfactory. It seems likely, however, that the boy would 
have gained more from his schooling if he had been treated on similar 


individual lines somewhat earlier. 


APPENDIX III 
Books FOR REFERENCE 
Introductory Note 


Iz is more helpful for the teacher, as it is for the parent, to attempt 
to gain a general understanding of the emotional and intellectual 
needs of children at different ages, e.g. their normal interests and 
activities, their social characteristics and their typical emotional 
difficulties, and to learn by practice to apply this general understand- 
ing to particular children in particular situations, than to seek a series 
of rules or specific pieces of advice about this or that special difficulty. 
No particular difficulty, such as lying, inattention, or backwardness in 
arithmetic, can be understood as a thing in itself, but only in its setting 
of the child’s whole personality and previous history. ‘To take back- 
wardness in arithmetic as one striking illustration : the work in Child 
Guidance Clinics has shown that children who are specifically back- 
ward in arithmetic almost always have serious emotional difficulties of 
one sort or another as well, and that it is quite as necessary to under- 
stand and remedy these as to give the child specific coaching in arith- 
metic. In other words, we have always to consider the child rather 
than the immediate problem, and we have to see what specific failures 
and difficulties mean in terms of normal all-round development. 
"Teachers may find some of the books in the following list helpful in 
connection with the suggestions given in Chapters One and Two. The 
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books listed here have been grouped so as to help the teacher to select 
his reading according to the practical issues with which he is 
concerned. For the reasons stated above no attempt has been made 
to draw up a list of books referring to particular problems. 


Psychology and Principles of Education 


Blackburn, J.: “ Psychology and the Social Pattern.” London, 
Kegan Paul, 1945. z 

Burt, C., et al.: “ How the Mind Works.” London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1935. 

Fleming, C. M.: “The Social Psychology of Education.” 
London, Kegan Paul, 1944. 

Nunn, T. P.: “Education: Its Data and First Principles.” 
London, Arnold (Revised Edition), 1945. 

Thomson, G. H.: “ Instinct, Intelligence and Character.” 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1932. 


Tiffin, J., et al. : “ The Psychology of Normal People.” London, 
Harrap, 1940. 


General Development—Interests, Activities, etc. 


Blatz, W. E.: * Understanding the Young Child." London, 
University of London Press, 1944. 

Blos, P.: “The Adolescent Personality.” New York, D. 
Appleton-Century, 1941. 

Carmichael, L., Ed.: “Manual of Child 
York, John Wiley & Sons, 1946. 

Chesters, G. E. : “ The Mothering of Young Children.” London, 
Faber & Faber, 1943. 


Drummond, M.: “ Five Years Old or Thereabouts,” London, 
Arnold, 1925. 

Isaacs, S. : “The Children We Teach.” London, University of 
London Press, 1932. 

Isaacs, Sr: “Те Nursery Years," London, Routledge, 1932. 

гаа, Н. : “ Adolescence and Youth.” New York, McGraw- 

14, 1945. 

Mead, M.: * Coming of Age in Samoa.” New York, William 

Morrow, 1928. 


Taylor, K. W. : “ ро Adolescents Need Parents ? ” New York, 
D. Appleton-Century, 1937. 


Psychology.” New 


Social and Emotional Development 
Isaacs, S. : “ Social Development in Young Children.” London, 
Routledge, 1934. 


Jones, H. E.: ‘ Development in Adolescence." New York, D. 
Appleton-Century, 1943. 
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Meek, L. H.: “ The Personal-Social Development of Boys and 
Girls.” New York, Progressive Education Association, 1940. 
Murphy, L. B.: * Social Behaviour and Child Personality." 


New York, Columbia University Press, 1937. 
Plant, J. S. : “ Personality and the Cultural Pattern.” New York, 


Commonwealth Fund, 1937. 
Zachry, C. B., and Lighty, M.: “ Emotion and Conduct in 
Adolescence." New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1940. 


Intellectual Development—Intelligence, 
Intelligence Testing 


Ballard, P. B.: “ Mental Tests.” London, Hodder & Stough- 


ton, 1920. 
Bentley, J. E. : “ Superior Children." London, Allen & Unwin, 


1938. > 

Burt, C. : “ Mental and Scholastic Tests." London, P. S. King, 
1921. 

Dearborn, W. E., et al. : “ Predicting the Child's Development." 
Cambridge, Mass., Sei-Art Publishers, 1941. 

Freeman, F. S.: “ Individual Differences.” London, Harrap, 


1934. 
Terman, L. M., and Merrill, M. A.: “ Measuring Intelligence.” 
London, Harrap, 1937. 
Watts, A. F.: “ Тһе Language and Mental Development of 
Children.” London, Harrap, 1944. 


Educational Methods 


Aikin, W. M.: “ The Story of the Eight Year Study.” Harper 
& Brothers, 1942. 
Ballard, P. B.: “ Teaching and Testing English." London, 


University of London Press, 1939. 
Brueckner, L. J. : “ Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Arith- 


metic.” Chicago, John Winston, 1930. $ 

Brueckner, L. J., and Melby, E. O. : “ Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching.” Cambridge, Mass., 1931. 

Drummond, M.: “ Тһе Psychology of Number." London, 
Harrap, 1922. 

Fleming, C. M.: “ Individual Work in Primary Schools." 
London, Harrap, 1934. 

Gardner, D. E. M.: “Testing Results in the Infant School." 
London, Methuen, 1942. 

Harris, A. J.: “ How to Increase Reading Ability." London, 
Longmans Green, 1940. - 

Harrison, M. L.: “ Reading Readiness.” Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1936. 

Kimmins, C. W., and Rennie, B. : “ The Triumph of the Dalton 
Plan." London, Ivor Nicholson, 1932. 

Luke, E.: “ The Teaching of Reading by the Sentence Method." 
London, Methuen, 1931. 
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McCallester, J. M. “ Remedial and Corrective Instruction in 
Reading.” New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1936. 

Moreno, J. L.: “ Who Shall Survive?" New York, Beacon 
House, 1934. j 

Morrison, J. : “ The Teaching of Arithmetic.” London, Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1943. 

Orton, S. T.: “ Reading, Writing and Speech Problems in 
Children." London, Chapman & Hall, 1937. 

Rogers, M. M. : “ Arithmetic is Easy." London, Evans, 1940. 

Schonell, F. J.: “ Diagnosis of Individual Difficulties in Arith- 
metic." Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1937. 

Thayer, V. T., et al.: “ Reorganising Secondary Education." 
New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1939. . 

Training College Association: “ Arithmetic in Junior Schools.” 
London, Longmans Green, 1940. 

Wilson, G. M., et al.: “ Teaching the New Arithmetic.” New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1939. 


Vocational Guidance 


Mackae, A.: “ Talents and Temperaments.” London, James 
Nisbet, 1932. 


Oakley, C. A.: “ Меп at Work." London, Hodder & Stoughton, 


1945. 
Oakley, C. A. and Mackae, A.: “A Handbook of Vocational 
Guidance.” London, University of London Press, 1937. 


Smith, M.: “An Introduction to Industrial Psychology." 
London, Cassells, 1943. 


Backward Children 
Burt, C.: “The Backward Child,” London, University of 
London Press, 1937. 


Hamley, H. R., et al. : “The Education of Backward Children.” 
London, Evans, 1936. 


Kennedy-Fraser, D.: “ The Education of the Backward Child.” 
London, University of London Press, 1932. 


Schonell, F. J. : “ Backwardness in the Basic Subjects," Edin- 
burgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1942. 


Mental Hygiene and the Management of 
Difficult Children 


Brill, J. G., and Payne, E. G. : “The Adolescent Court and Crime 
Prevention.” New York, Pitman, 1938. 

Glueck, S., and Glueck, E. T. : “ Juvenile Delinquents Grow Up? 
New York, Commonwealth Fund, 1942. 

Healy, W., and Brouner, A. F. : “ New Light on Delinquency and 
its Treatment.” New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 
1936. 

Moodie, W. : “ The Doctor and the Difficult Child.” New York, 
Commonwealth Fund, 1940. 


Com o шы 
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Rees, J. R. : “ The Health of the Mind." London, Faber, 1936. 

Rogers, C. R. : “ The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child." 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 


Periodicals 


* Home and School." 

“ Child Study." 

“ The Ney Era." 

“ The Journal of Human Relations.” 


IND 


A 


ABILITY (see under ATTAINMENTS) 

ATTAINMENTS, ability, comparison 
with, infants, 68-69, juniors and 
seniors, 45-50, rating of, infants, 
79-80, juniors and seniors, 36-37 ; 
record card, how to describe on, 
infants, 96, 103, 107, 109, juniors 
and seniors, 99, 100, III, 113 


B 


BACKWARDNESS, rating, interpreta- 
tion of, infants, 68-69, juniors and 
seniors, 45-50 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, general, 115—117 

Binet SIMON SCALE, use of, 32 

Ворпу CONTROL, infants, rating 


of, 73 


[o 


CHARACTER (see also under PER- 
SONALITY), qualities of, aim of 
school to develop, 37-43 ; rating, 
interpretation of, 49-50; special 
problems of, incidence of, 53 

CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS, pupils’ 
records, value in work of, 32 

COERCION, use of, infants, 85-86, 
juniors and seniors, 60-62 


D 


Diacnosis or CHILDREN’S DIFFI- 
CULTIES, teacher's part in, 52-54 ; 
value of pupils’ records in, 22 

DiscrPLINE, infants’ schools, aspects 
of, 86 

DOMINEERING CHILD, infants, 
methods of dealing with, 84 


E 

EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE, methods 
of, infants, 80-87, juniors and 
seniors, 56-62, pupils’ records, 
use 1n, 17-23 

ENVIRONMENT, modification of as 
methods of educational guidance, 
56-57 
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EX 


EXAMINATIONS, pupils' records, value 
as supplement to, 20-22 


G 


GIFTED CHILDREN, infants, method 
of dealing with, 81-82 


H 


Home Conpitions, necessity for 
teacher’s knowledge of, general, 
19, infants, 66, 69-70; rating, 
interpretation of, juniors and 
seniors, 49-50, method of, infants, 
69-70 ; juniors and seniors, 28-29 ; 
record cards, how to describe on, 
infants, 88, 90, 92, 94, 102, 106, 
108, juniors and seniors, 96-98, 
110, 112 

HYGIENE, personal habits of infants, 


rating of, 73-74 


I 


INFANTS, intelligence tests for, 31 
record, suggestions for use of, 
63-96 ; record cards, specimens 
of, 88-96, 101-109 

INTELLIGENCE, rating, method of, 
infants, 74—76, juniors and seniors, 
30-33, interpretation of, juniors 
and seniors, 45—47 ; record cards, 
how to describe on, infants, 
88, 90, 92-93, 94, 102, 106, 108, 
juniors and seniors, 97, 98, 110, 
112 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS, infants, un- 
reliability of, 67 ; use of, general, 
30-33 ПМЕ" P 

INTERESTS, rating, interpretation of, 
49-50, method of, juniors and 
seniors, 35-36; infants, special, 
use of, 83 ; record cards, how to 
describe on, juniors and seniors, 
97-100, 111,113 


J 


Junior ScHoor, intelligence tests, 
use of, 30-32; pupils’ records, 
specimens of, 105, 110—115, sug- 
gestions on the use of, 17-62, 
96-100 


L 
LYING, in young children, 51, 79 


M 


MALADJUSTMENTS, pupils’ records, 
value in treatment of, 22; 
teacher's part in diagnosing, 52, 54 

MENTAL DEFICIENCY, Binet Simon 
scale, use in ascertaining, 32 

MORAL QUALITIES, development of, 
rating of, 42—43 


N 


Nursery CLassEs, attitude of new 
entrants, 64—65 


P 


PARENTS, co-operation with teachers, 
19, 49, 55, 56; infants’ relations 
with, 66, 69-70 ; pupils’ records, 
information concerning, 28 

PERFORMANCE TESTS, use of, 31-32 

PERSONALITY, development of as 
aim of school, 37-43; rating, 
"infants, 70-74, 77-79, juniors 
and seniors, 34; record cards, 
how to describe on, infants, 
88-89, 93, 95, 103, 107, 109; 
special problems, incidence of, 53 

PHYSICAL CONDITION, rating of, 
juniors and seniors, 29-30 ; record 
cards, how to describe on, infants, 
88, 92, 94, 102, 106, 108, 
juniors and seniors, 97, IIO, 
112 

Play, place in young child's develop- 
ment, 65, 81, 82 

PROBLEM. CHILDREN, incidence of in 
a rural senior school, 53; treat- 
ment of, 58-62 


R 


Ratinc, METHODS or, attainments, 
infants, 79-80, juniors and seniors, 
36-37 ; home circumstances, in- 
fants, 69-70, juniors and seniors, 
28-29; intelligence, infants, 
74—76, juniors and seniors, 30-33 ; 
interests, 35-36; general educa- 
tion objectives, 37-43; per- 
sonality, infants, 70-74, 77-79; 
physical condition, 29-30 ; tem- 
perament, 33-34 ; vitality, 23—27 

RATING SCALE, definition of, 23-27; 
specimen of, infants, 89, 96, 
juniors and seniors, 100 


INDEX 


Recorp Camps, experiments with, 
13-15; method of filling in, 
infants, 69-80, 88-96, 101-109, 
juniors and seniors, 23—44, 96-100, 
105, 110-115 

Recorps or Pupiis, educational 
guidance, place in, 17-23; ex- 
periments with, 13-15; purpose 
of, 12—13, 15, 17-18, 56; use of, 
general suggestions on, infants, 
63-87, juniors anc seniors, 17-62 

RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT, provision 
for in pupils’ records, 43 


S 


ScHooL ‘MEDICAL Orricer, pupils’ 
records, necessity for co-operation 
in, 20, 29-30 

Ѕеміов SCHOOL, intelligence tests, 
use of, 3r; pupils’ records, 
suggestions on the use of, 17-62, 
96-100, specimens of, ros, rro, 
IIS 

Sex DIFFICULTIES, treatment of, 50, 
51, 56, 58 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT, methods of 
improving, 56-57; nursery 
classes, problem of, 64-65 ; rating, 
infants, 70—71, 78-79, juniors and 
seniors, 41 

SPECIAL ABILITIES, rating, method 
of, 33, interpretation of, 47-49 

SPECIAL DISABILITIES, interpretation 
of, juniors and seniors, 47-49 ; 
rating of, infants, 72—73 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTION, as method of 
educational guidance, 57—58 

SPEECH, disability in, 8r ; rating of, 
infants, 74, juniors and seniors, 
36-37 


T 
TEACHER, infants’ attitude towards, 
70,82 
‘TEMPERAMENT, rating, method of, 
33-34, interpretation of, 49-50; 
record cards, how to describe on, 


juniors and seniors, 97, 98, 110, 
112 


TRANSFER OF Рори, record, value 
in, 20 
TRANSFER OF TRAINING, British 


Association report regarding, 
39-40 

У 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, pupils’ 


records, value in, 22 


L 


PUPILS’ RECORD CARDS 


designed for use with the scheme described in 
the preceding pages are available as follows : 


yh INFANT ADMISSION CARD. 
2. INFANT CARD. 

3. JUNIOR AND SENIOR CARD. 
4. MEASURES TAKEN CARD. 


Each card measures 13 in. by 8 in., and is printed on good- 
quality pasteboard. Ample space is allowed for filling in the 


necessary particulars. 


Price 1s. per dozen, 1s. 3d. post free, 
from the publishers. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


Montague House, Russell Square, London, М.С.І 


| FOR THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A very limited number of copies of the following books are 
still available: 


The Forerunners of the International Bureau of Education 
By Dr. Rossetto. Translated by Marte BUTTS. Price 2/6 net. 


Dr. Rossello gives a brief account of one plan for an international 
organisation for education which saw light in Paris as early as 1817 
and of some ten others which appeared between 1885 and 1926. 
The proposed constitutions of two or three of these organisations 
are given as annexes. Two instructive chapters give the history of 
“the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Plan for a Per- 
manent International Bureau of Education” in 1918 and of the 
unsuccessful attempt to have such a Bureau set up by the Assembly 
of the League in 1921. His book shows the very real difficulties 
which have to be overcome if an international organisation for the 
service of education is to work smoothly and successfully, and throws 
some light on the mistakes to be avoided, as well as on the hopes that, 
without indulging in wishful thinking, may be entertained. 


The Training of Teachers 
Ву W. Fraser MITCHELL and GEORGES BEAULAVON. Price 1/6 net. 


A scholarly résumé of the changes which have taken place in recent 
years in the training of teachers in Europe, the U.S.A., and the 
Dominions. 


Education and the Social Crisis и 


By REINHOLD ScHAIRER. Price 2/6 net. 


Ап account of the attempts which were being made in Europe in the 
immediate post-1918 years to deal with the growing social crisis. An 
extremely interesting document. 


А Notes on Education 
By Pror. E. T. Campacnac. Price 1/6 net. 


These notes provide the most practical way of obtaining two things : 
(1) An introduction to the Art of "Teaching ; 


(2) An introduction to the Philosophy of teaching for students" 
examinations. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C.I 
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